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THE WATER CULT AMONG THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


In our last number we spoke of the different systems of relig- 
ion prevalent among the Mound-builders, with especial regard 
to their location and geographical distribution. We noticed that 
there were different systems embodied in the works of the differ- 
ent districts. The works of tlie effigy-builders, who were 


probably hunters, indicated totemism; those of the tomb-builders 
of the prairies, who were nomads, denoted animism; those of 
the altar-builders of the middle district, who were agriculturists, 
exhibited fire worship; the sacred enclosures or villages of the 
Ohio district denoted the moon cult. We did not, however, 
complete the study of the districts, nor did we exhaust all the 
systems prevalent. It remains for us to finish this task. 

We are now to take up such other systems as prevailed 
among the Mound-builders, and to study their characteristics 
and their peculiarities, especially as these are exhibited by the 
tokens and symbols of these districts. We are to notice that 
the religious systems of the Southern Mound-builders were 
much more elaborate and highly developed than those of the 
Northern Mound-builders, suggesting that the Southern Mound- 
builders belonged to a different race or received their religion 
from a different source. These systems are certainly more arti- 
ficial, more highly organized, and show more highly developed 
thought. They may have sprung from nature worship, the same 
as the northern systems, and been owing to the growth of relig- 
ious sentiment in the more permanent and advanced condition of 
society which prevailed at the south. Still, there are so many 
strange symbols in these districts, resembling those in oriental 
countries, that we are tempted to ascribe them to contact with 
civilized races, and to say that they are identically the same as 
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those prevailing in Europe, Asia and the tar East, and must have 
been transmitted to this country. We do not undertake to follow 
up the channel through which they flowed, nor to decide as to 
the country trom which they came, but we can not help the 
conviction that they bear the impress of systems which are known 
in historic countries and which appear in the early ages in those 
countries. 

We imagine that there was once in the far East a system of 
nature worship which was as rude as anything found in America; 
that at that time the elements .of fire, water, lightning, the sun 
and moon, and all the nature powers, were worshiped, or, at least, 
divine attributes ascribed to them. We are sure that serpent 
worship and tree worship prevailed, and appeared in the East, 
though we do not know exactly at what time they appeared. 
Phallic worship and image worship also came in at a certain stage 
in the progress of age pa The last served to corrupt and degrade 
the other systems, and very soon perverted them, so that they 
became sources of degradation to the people. The Scriptures 
condemn these, and history confirms the justice of the sen- 
tence. The tradition of the serpent in the Scriptures may be an 
allegory or a statement of fact, but there is no doubt that the 
serpent worship was a source of degradation and a sentence was 
placed upon it by enlightened conscience. The personification of 
the nature powers did not elevate the people, for when the per- 
sonification grew more elaborate the moral practices grew more 
degraded. When the Eleusinian mysteries were introduced into 
Egypt and Greece, everything became significant of the processes 
of nature. Names were given to the nature powers, and myths 
were invented to explain the origin of the names ; but the myths 
and mysteries did not save the people from degradation. 


While the doctrine of immortality and the future state was 
understood and the anticipation was symbolized by nature wor- 
ship, yet cruelties were practiced and degraded rites attended the 
worship of the elements. The phallic worship and fire worship 
were devoted to human sacrifices, and sun worship itself was 
attended with the immolation of human victims. 


All of these systems are found in America, and their symbols 
are scattered far and wide. We do not know whether they are to be 
connected with the decline of religion in oriental countries, or 
with the progress of religion in America, for they are closely 
connected with the nature worship, from which all moral distinc- 
tions were absent. Still, the symbols which, in Eastern lands, 
are suggestive of degraded practices are the very symbols prev- 
alent here. They are symbols which, in the East, belonged to 
the secret mysteries, the very mysteries which were so full of 
cruelties and degradations. 

We maintain that the religion of the Mound-builders not only 
embodied the same elements as those which became so strong 
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in the oriental: religions when at a certain stage, but it shows 
how these elements interacted. The fire became the symbol of 
the sun and consumed the offerings made to the sun, and became 
sacred as his servant. The serpent was frequently regarded 
as a divinity in some way amenable to the sun, and so serpent 
pipes and serpent effigies were connected with the sun circle in 
the symbolism of the Mound-builders. It is possible that there 
was a certain kind of tree worship;* the same element of life hav- 
ing its chief embodiment in the tree, which was able to stand up 
in its force. The moon cult also prevailed, for the moon is al- 
ways an attendant upon the sun. Whether there was a distinc- 
tion of sex between the sun and moon is unknown; but the sun 
circle and the moon crescent may have been male and female. 
These three types of nature worship, in which the fire, the 
serpent and the sun were the chief divinities, probably prevailed 
throughout the Mound-builders’ territory, though their symbols 
varied with different localities. We recognize the water cult, 
the solar cult, and the image worship, as different phases of 
nature worship; but we find that in the symbols there was a re- 
markable resemblance to the symbolism of other countries, and 
whether able or not to trace one to the other, we are struck with 
the thought that there was a, studied and intentional symbolism, 
which resembled that of the Druids, in all their earthworks, The 
altars, the temple platforms, the burial mounds, the dance circles, 
the village enclosures, and the covered ways, were all here used 
not only for practical purposes and such as would subserve the 
convenience of the people living in the villages, but they were 
especially devoted to religious purposes and contained sym- 
bols in them. The relics also were symbolic, and many of 
them were buried with the persons,—their very position, in con- 
nection with the bodies, having a religious significance. It was 
not one cult alone that was symbolized in these, for some of the 
burial mounds contained offerings to the spirit of the dead—the 
symbols of the soul being placed in the mouth; but there were 
other offerings made to the water, to the sun, others to the fire, 
and others to the moon. The relics placed upon the altars, the 
ornaments, the flint. discs, the copper crescents, the mica 
plates, the carved images, and the pottery figures, were all conse- 
crated to the sun, and, when placed as offerings upon the altar, 
bore in their shape the symbol of the sun, as much as the altars 
themselves, or the earth-works in which they were enclosed. 
There. is no locality where this system of sun worship is not 
symbolized. What is more, the system seemed to have brought 
into its service, and made useful, the symbols of the preceding 





My me is the explanation given by the Dakotas of tree worship. The spirit of life 
was in the tree. It may be that this will account for the tree worship in the East, 
and will explain how tree yey oO and phallic worship became associa The two 
in the East were symbolized by t! groves, so-called, the symbol of Asharah, 
or Astarte, the moon goddess, 
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stages of worship. The serpent, the phallic symbol, the carved 

animals, the crescent-shaped relics, the fire-beds,—all were as- 

sociated with the sun circle and made parts of the symbolism of 
sun worship. We imagine the combination to have been as fol- 

lows: The sun symbol was embodied in the earth circles; the 

moon cult in the altars; the fire cult in the ashes in and beside 

the altars; the water cult in the ponds and wells found in and 

near the enclosures; animal worship in the effigies; the phallic 

symbol in the horse-shoe earth-works. We also find that the 

elements, such as the four quarters of the sky, four winds, four’ 
points of the compass, are symbolized by the cross and four con- 

centric circles, So we come to look at everything as more or 
less symbolic. It is remarkable, as we study the village sites, 

how many of the conveniencies of village life were placed under 
the protection of the sun divinity, and how much provision was 

made for the worship of the sun under a'l circumstances. We 

notice that the ponds and springs are near the villages; that 

covered ways connect the villages with the river’s bank, and we 

imagine there was among the Mound-builders, as well as among 

the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, a cult which regarded springs and 

rivers as sacred and peopled them with divinities. We imagine 

that the most sacred ceremonies were observed in connection with 

these springs, and that the elaborate earth-works were erected 

to give,solemnity to the various mysteries, which were directed 

by the secret orders. These different cults were combined, but, 

for the sake of convenience, it will be well to take them up 
separately. 


I. First let us consider the water cult. This is a system which 
was very obscure ‘in America, as, in fact, it was in the East. It 
seems to have existed here, but was closely connected with the 
solar cult, the ceremonies of that cult requiring the presence of 
water to make it complete. We have shown how extensively dis- 
tributed was the tradition of the flood in America, how varied 
was the symbolism which perpetuated this tradition. We do not 
know that any such tradition existed among the Mound-builders 
nor can we discover any symbol which perpetuated it; but the 
water cult which we recognize is very similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Europe at a very early date, and was there symbolized 
in the prehistoric earth-works. We turn, then, to the resemblance 
which may be recognized between some of the earth-works in 
Scuthern Ohio and those in Great Britain. We have already 
spoken of this, but as certain new investigations and new discov- 
eries have been made, we review the evidence. 

1. The first group of works which we shall cite is the one 
at Portsmouth. The chief evidence is given by the avenues or 
the covered ways, which seem to have connected the enclosures 
on the difterent sides of the river, These, by aid of the ferry 
across the river, must have been the scene of extensive religious 
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processions, which can be compared to nothing better than the 
mysterious processions of Druid priests which once characterized 
the sacrifices to the sun among the ancient works of Great Brit- 
ain. It has been estimated that the length of the avenues or 
covered ways was eight miles, The parallel walls measure about 
four feet in height and twenty feet base, and were not far from 
160 feet apart. Itis in the middle group that we discover the 
phallic symbol (see Fig. 1), the fire cult, the crescent of the 
moon and the sun circle. In the works upon the west bank of 
the Scioto we find the effigy enclosed in a circle (see Fig. 2), as 
a sign of animal worship, and in the concentric circles (see Fig. 3) 
with the enclosed conical mound, on the Kentucky side, we find 
the symbols of sun 
worship, We would 
here call attention 
to the theories re- 
cently thrown out 
by Mr. A. L. Lewis 
that the water cult 
was combined with 
the sun cult at the 
great works at Ave- 
bury; the avenues 
made of standing 
stones having pass- 
ed over the Kennet mews —— 

Creek before they Fig. 1.—Horse Shoe Enclosures at Portsmouth. 
reached the circle at 

Beckhampton; the same is true at Stanton Drew and at Mount 
Murray, inthe Isle of Man. In each of these places were covered 
avenues reaching across marshy ground towards the circles. “If 
the circles were places of worship or sacrifice, such avenues con- 
necting them with running streams may have had special object 
or meaning.”* 





POOR wo the Ink. «a 











Mr. Lewis says: “I have never adopted Stukeley’s snake 
theory, for I could never see any great resemblance to a serpent, 
nor could I see any thing very suggestive of a serpent in the ar- 
rangement of the other circles. Still, Stukeley’s statements about 
the stones of the avenue, leading from the great circle toward 
the river, are very precise.” Stukeley says: ‘There were two 
sets of concentric circles surrounded by another circle, which 
was encircled by a broad, deep ditch, outside of which was an 
embankment large enough for a railway; two avenues of stone 
leading southwest and southeast. The theory now is that they 
led across the water of Kennet Creek to Beckhampton and to 
Overton Hill. The so-called coves in the large circles mark the 


*Journal of Anthropological Institute, February, 1891 
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site of altars, whereon human sacrifice may have been offered to 
the sun; but the avenues mark the place through which proces- 
sions passed in making their sacrifices,—a passage over water 
being essential to the ceremony.” 

This is a new explanation of these works, but it is one which 
becomes very significant in connection with the works at Ports- 
mouth. Here the avenues approach the river in such a way as 
to show that a canoe ferry was used to cross the river, the cere- 
mony being made more significant by that means. The covered 
ways, to be sure, do not reach the edge of the water, but termi- 
nate with the second terrace, leaving the bottom-land without 
any earth-work. This would indicate that the works are very 
old, and were, in fact, built when the waters covered the bottom- 
land, It may be said, in this connection, that all the covered 
ways are similar to these; they end at the second terrace, and 
; were evidently built 
ah . — when the flood- 

% Cee plain was filled with 
water. As addition- 
al evidence that the 
works at Ports- 
mouth were devot- 
ed to the water cult 
land were similar to 

those at Avebury, 
in Great Britain, we 
, would again refer to 
the character of the 
NE ea: ‘works at either end 
aro Anat err, gg peo of the avenues, 
A a 29 50 pe sacgnlee Without insisting 

Fig. 2.—Efigy on the Scioto. upon the serpent 
symbol being embodied in the avenues, we think it can be 
proven that the most striking features of the work at Avebury 
are duplicated here; the sun symbol being embodied in the con- 
centric circles upon the Kentucky side; the phallic symbol in 
the horse-shoe mounds upon the Ohio side (see Figs. 1, 2, 3) and 
the avenues of standing stones corresponded to the covered ways 
which connected the enclosures on the Kentucky side with that 
on the Ohio side. 

The group on the third terrace is the one which is the most sig- 
nificant. Here the circle surrounds the horseshoe, as the circle 
of stones does at Avebury. Here, too, is a natural’ elevation that 
has been improved by art, and made to serve a religious pur- 
pose. Mr. T, W. Kinney says this mound, which was a natural 
elevation, was selected as the site for a children’s house. In ex- 
cavating the cellar there was discovered a circular altar composed 
of stones which were standing close together, and showed evi- 
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dence of heat. This altar was four feet below the surface. Lead- 
ing from the altar was a channel about eighteen inches wide, 
composed of clay, which was supposed to be designed to “ carry 
off the blood”, givingthe idea that human sacrifices were offered 
here, as they were upon the altars at Avebury. Squier and 
Davis say that the horse-shoes constitute the most striking feat- 
ures; they are both about the same size and shape. They meas- 
ure about eighty feet in length and seventy feet in breadth. 
Enclosing these in part is a wall about five feet high, These 
horse-shoes might well be called coves. The ground within them 
was formerly perfectly level, They open out toward the river 
and were on the edge of the terrace, and so were elevated above 
the surrounding 
country and were 
in plain sight. Near 
them was a natural 
elevation eighteen 
feet high, but grad- 
ually subsiding into 
a ridge towards the 
enclosed mound. A 
full view of the en- 
tire group may be 
had from its sum- 
mit. The enclosed Eat al 
mound wastwenty- |7°™3°MZ7e™ Sneum, 
eight feet high by ee 
one hundred and 
ten feet base. It is 
truncated and surrounded by a low circumvallation. As addi- 
tional evidence to this, we may mention here the great works 
situated about a mile west. See Fig. 4. Here is a group of ex- 
quisite symmetry and beautiful proportions. It consists of an 
embankment of earth, five feet high, thirty feet base, with an in- 
terior ditch twenty-five feet across and six feet deep. Enclosed 
is an area ninety feet in diameter; in the center of this isa 
mound forty feet in diameter and eight feet high. There is a 
narrow gateway through the parapet, and a causeway over the 
ditch leading to the enclosed mound. This is a repetition of the 
central mound with its four concentric circles. It is said that 
there was near this a square enclosure resembling the chunky 
yards ot the South, and that the group taken together was of a 
Southern type. There are several small circles, measuring from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in diameter ; 
also a few mounds in the positions indicated in the plan.* 

Most noticeable is a mound within four concentric circles, placed 














SRivorid by BO. Senin? pnt BW Dobie, 


Fig. 3.—Sun Circles. 





*Mounds like this are common in this district and may be regarded as sun sym- 
bols. See the cut of works at Portsmouth; also of terraced mound in Greenup 
County, Kentucky, and at Winchester, Indiana, 
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at irregular intervals in respect to each other. These were cut 
at right angles by four broad avenues which conform nearly to 
the cardinal points. From the level summit of this mound a 
complete view of every part of this work is commanded. On 
the supposition that it was in some way connected with religious 
rites, the mound afforded the most conspicuous place for their 
observance. See Fig. 3. 

“The mound in the center, at first glance, might be taken for 
a natural elevation. It is possible that it is a detached spur of 
the hill enlarged and modified by art, It is easy while standing 
on the summit of this mound to people it with the strange 


Fig. 4—Terraced Mound opposite Portsmouth. 


priesthood of ancient superstition and fill its walls with the 
thronging devotees of mysterious worship. The works were de- 
voted to religious purposes and were symbolic in their design.’’* 

Atwater speaks of this group as having wells in close proximity 
to the horse-shoes. He speaks of the earth between the parallel 
walls as having been leveled by art and appear to have been 
used as a road-way by those who came down the river for the 
purpose of ascending the high place. We have dwelt upon these 
peculiarities of the works at Portsmouth for the very reason that 
they seem to prove the existence of a water cult, and because it 
so closely resembles those in which the water cult has been rec- 
ognized in Great Britain. We maintain, however, that it was a 
cult which was associated with sun worship, and that the phallic 
symbol was embodied here. We maintain that sacrifices were 
offered to the sun, and that the human victims were kept in the 
corral on one side of the river; that they were transported across 
the water and carried up to the third terrace, and immolated 





*Ancient Monuments, page 82. 
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near the horseshoe, and that afterwards the processions passed 
down the terrace, through the avenue, across the river, a second 
time, and mounted the spiral pathway to the summit of the ter- 
raced mound situated at the end of the avenue. 


In reference to this corral, so called (see Fig. 5), we may say 
that the walls surrounding the area are very heavy, and are 
raised above the area enclosed, in places as much as fifty feet. 
They convey the 
idea that the en- 
closure was for 
holding captives, 
for they resemble 
the walls ofastate’s 
prison rather than 
those of a fort; be- 
ing level on the top 
and made as if de- 
signed for a walk 
for sentinels. The 
parallel walls or 
covered ways on 
each side of this 
enclosure have an 








explanation from | 
this theory. They 
were built to the || 2% ao Pe =. 
end of the terrace | | “ete S208 [Se 


° IAF f ~ oes, 
and were probably fie: ne en 


intended to protect hy 4 B ‘ 3 ” “008 be tretech. 
the sentinels who i ee oe ee 
were stationed at | 
the ends. They | 
command exten- 
sive views, both up | “~ 
and down the river, ; oe 
and were conve- Bair * 
nient places from 
which to watch the Fig. 6.—Corral. 
enemy, as they 
might approach to release the captives. The groups upon the 
Kentucky side and the effigies on the Scioto are connected with 
these horse-shoes and with one another by the avenues. The 
group to the east is the most interesting on account of its sym- 
bolism, and the most interesting part of it is the mound with the 
spiral pathway. 

2. The works at Newark are next to be considered. These 
works are described in the chapter on “ sacred” or village en- 
closures, but we take them up here in connection with the water 
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cult. The most remarkable feature of this entire group of works 
is that presented by the various lines of parallel walls, which ex- 
tend from one enclosure to another, and from the enclosures to 
the water’s edge. There were five sets of parallels: One has 
been traced from the octagon westward for about two miles; 
another extends from the octagon toward the large square for 
about a mile in length; a third extends from the octagon to the 
bottom-land, and probably once reached the water’s edge; a fourth 
extended from the circle called the old fort to the square; a 
fifth extended from an irregular circle, on the edge of the ter- 
race, to the bottom-land, and, perhaps, to the water’s edge. 

One of the peculiarities of these parallels is that the roadway, 
in many places, was elevated above the wall. In the northern 
avenue this elevated grade extends for a quarter of a mile, and is 
broad enough for fifty persons to walk abreast. A similar grade 
is found in the avenue that leads from the large square to the 
irregular circle. The same is true of the parallel leading from the 
large circle, down the terrace, to the South Fork. The bank ot 
the third terrace, here 20 feet high, is cut down and graded to an 
easy ascent. The roadway is elevated above the walls, and ex- 
tends out upon the alluvial bottoms beyond the wall. A similar 
grade is constructed at the extremity of the northern wall. 
There was a road excavated into the terrace for one hundred 
and fifty feet, but the earth was used to form an elevated way 
over the low, swampy gronnd at the foot of the terrace. These 
excavations constitute quite an imposing feature when seen on 
the spot. The inquiry is, what was the object in erecting these 
parallel walls, and making such elevatcd roadways, with grades 
at the ends of the roads leading to the bottom-lands? The water 
is now not there and the grade seems to be useless. One sup- 
position is, that at the time the works were erected, the water 
flowed over the first terrace and washed up to the foot of the 
second terrace; and that these grades were used for canoe land- 
ings.* Why are the roadways elevated and made so broad? 
Were they designed for the passage of armies, with troops 
marching abreast? Were they designed for religious proces- 
sions, which were led from the water to the sacred enclosures? 
Let us examine the works more particularly. Squier and Davis 
say that a number of small circles were found within the paral- 


*Mr. Isaac Smucker says the terrace was a | feet above the bottom land; very few 
e 


mounds and no walls on the bottom lands, 
led across Licking Creek to Lancaster. He says that formerly there was a fort ona 
hill to the west of these works; a fort which contained fifty acres, whose walls 
were conformed to the outline of the hill. This may have been another of the hill 
forts, which were used by the sun worshipers as a refuge when their villages were 
attacked. He also says that the works extended from the Raccoon to the Licking 
and covered the fs The octagon was on the bank of one stream, the irregular 
circle and graded way near the forks, and the parallel led toward the other stream. 
The alligator effigy and the fort referred to were several miles west. He speaks of a 
reservoir or artificial lake, twenty rods in diameter, and a sugar-loaf mound, about 
fifteen teet high, situated on one of the bluffs, alzo of a crescent earth-work and large 
enclosure between the alligator mound and the old fort. See American Antiquarian. 
Vol, VII, Page 349. 


thinks one set of parallels may have 
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lels,—they probably mark the site of ancient circular dwellings. 
Circles having diameters of one hundred feet, with ditches inter- 
ior to the walls, and elevated embankments interior to the ditch, 
are also seen at various points at the ends and along the sides of 
the covered way. These circles, with their enclosed crescents, 
betray a coincidence with those connected with the squares and 
covered ways at Hopeton, at Highland and elsewhere. May 
they not have been circles in which religious houses were placed? 
There is one circumstance which favors this supposition. Mr. 
Isaac Smucker says there was a group of burial mounds near 
the old fort, around which was a paved circle eight feet wide,—: 
the mounds being closely connected at the base. Each one of 
the mounds was made up of a series of layers of earth alternating 
with layers of sand, followed by layers of cobble stone,—the cob- 
ble stones being first placed over a strong burning. In the 
mounds six or eight post holes were discovered filled with sand; 
the center post extending down several feet. The conclusion 
was, that the conical buildings and rotundas had been built upon 
these mounds; and that fires and burials or burnings had taken 
place in the rotundas. Different hearths or fire beds had been 
built inside, making different occasions of sacrifice. Mr, I. 
Dille says: “To the east of the line of embankments on the 
second bottom of the creek, are numerous mounds. In 1828, 


when constructing the canal, a lock was built here. Fourteen 
human skeletons were found four feet beneath the surface, some 
of which seemed to have been burned, Over these skeletons, 
carefully placed, was a large quantity of mica in sheets and in 
plates; some of them were eight and ten inches long, and four 
and five inches wide. It is said that from fourteen to twenty 
bushels of this material were thrown out.” 


We are to notice, in this connection, the various religious 
works at Newark. 1.Theeffigies; there was a bird effigy inside 
the old fort, with its altar; an alligator effigy, with its altar, at 
Granville. 2. The circles; there are circles inside the avenues, 
various circles on the terrace inside the large enclosures; many 
of these circles have crescents, showing that the moon cult pre- 
vailed. 3. The ponds and water-courses ; the pond near the old 
fort has a peculiar shape. 4, Thecorrals; the old fort was a good 
specimen; it resembled that at Portsmouth, on the Kentucky 
side ; this had the ditch onthe inside and had a high wall, which 
gave the impression that it was designed to hold captives within 
the area rather than to defend the area from an attack from with- 
out. 5, The parallel walls located near the fort; these were 
undoubtedly for the trial of captives, where they ran the gaunt- 
let. 6, The network of walls and gateways; this can be 
explained only on the supposition that elaborate ceremonies were 
observed here; the walls can not be regarded as game-drives; 
they may have been designed for protection of the villages, but, 
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if so, they were villages of a class of sun-worshipers. But it is 
probable that here all forms of worship—animal worship, fire 
worship, moon worship, water cult—were mingled together and 
brought under the control of the solar cult. 


3. The same lesson is impressed upon us as we go away from this 
series of works and enter the circles and sacred enclosures on 
the Scioto River, on Paint Creek, the Muskingum River, the 
Miami River and the White River. In nearly all of these places 
we find the enclosures having the form of the square and the 
circle, and having about the same area as those of Newark. We 
find also that there are small circles with ditches and small cres- 
cent embankments inside of the circles; also gateways opening 
toward the enclosures, giving the idea that they were places of 
sacred assembly and at the same time symbolic in character. We 
notice, too, that in many ot the groups there are covered ways 
resembling those at Newark, and that the graded ways generally 

es lead from the sacred en- 
: eo = te ; ’ 
a XY eae . one to the water’s 
¥ edge. giving the idea that 
they were used for pro- 
@ 9 st cessions, the water cult 
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' etta the graded way leads 
hove 19 eve ‘\ . from the second terrace 
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ure and the three temple 
platforms with the river, 
thus giving the impression that they were used for religious 
purposes rather than for warlike, that processions leading captives 
passed from the water’s edge up to the temples and to the high 
conical mound.* 

Mr, Harris says there was at Marietta a well sixty feet deep 
and twenty feet in diameter, of the kind used in early days, when 
water was brought up in pitchers by steps. This well may have 
been for the convenience of the people living in the enclosures, 
but its proximity to the temple platforms and the conical mound 
and the graded way makes it significant. 

4. The works at Paint Creek. There were wells or reservoirs 
inside both the enclosures at this point. Atwater says in one 
there was a large pond or reservoir fifteen feet deep and thirty-nine 


Fig. 6.— Works at Paint Creek. 


*Squier and Davis say there was a sloping terrace 700 feet wide between the end 
of the covered way and the bank of the river; that there were no works on this ter- 
race, which was about forty or fifty feetabovetheriver. They seem to doubt that the 
river flowed over the terrace at the time that the graded way was built. It is possi- 
ble that the village was upon this terrace, and that the inclosure upon the upper 
terrace was the sacred place, where the chiets dwelt, and that the graded way with 
the protecting walls were designed for processions from the village to the temples, 
though the other supposition is a plausible one, 
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feet indiameter. It was supplied by a rivulet which runs through 
the wall, but at present sinks into the earth. These wells may 
have been merely for the convenience of the villagers, but there 
are so many places where hot houses or assembly houses were 
placed near ponds of water or streams or springs, we conclude 
that water served an important part in the religious ceremonies. 
These enclosures on Paint Creek contain mounds or sacrificial 
places, which seem to be connected with the ponds. Atwater 
speaks of one covered with stones and pebbles. He says this 
mound was full of human bones. Some have expressed the be- 
lief that on it human beings were once sacrificed. Near this 
was an elliptical mound, built in two stages, one eight feet high, 
the other fifteen feet. On the other side of the large mound was 
a work inthe form of a half moon, set round the edges with 
stones, and near this a singular 
mound, five feet high and thirty ws PLATES =. 

feet in diameter, and composed |‘ aniemtemtnethcneatee taunt 
entirely of red ochre, an abund- oe 
ance of which is found on a hill 
near by. The small circular 
enclosure opens into a large area 
and connects with it by a gate- 
way. Inside the circle is a lesser 
circle, six rods in diameter. 
It seems probable that this cir- 
cle marks the site of the rotunda 
and that the whole enclosure was 
used for sacred purposes, the 
larger enclosure being the place where the imposirg religious 
ceremonies were observed, Atwater speaks especially of the 
wells, one of them being inside of the enclosure, near the mound, 
and others outside the walls. It would seem from the proximity 
of the wells to the mounds that there were here the water cult, the 
fire cult, the moon cult combined, and the complicated system 
of religion in which the priests had great power.* See Fig. 6. 





WHITE RIVER soriwor 











Fig. 7.—Sacred Enclosure near Anderson, 


Another locality where the water cult is apparent is on the 
White River, in Indiana. Here, in one place, is a square enclos- 
ure with a diameter of 1320 and 1080 feet, which has a mound 
in the center nine feet high and one hundred feet in diameter. 
This is on the fair grounds at Winchester. Near Anderson, on 
the banks of the White River, there is a group of small enclos- 
ures. One of these has a constricted elliptical embankment one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter. Another hasa length of two 
hundred and ninety-six feet and a width of two hundred and fifty 
feet,—the wall being thirty-five feet at base and four feet high; 
ditch, eight feet wide, with a gateway which is protected by two 


*Ancient Works on Paint Creek. 
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small mounds. On the same section is a group containing four 
circles, two ellipses, and a terraced mound. The embankment 
ot one at the base is fifty feet wide and nine feet high; the ditch 
is five feet wide, ten and one half feet deep. The central area is 
130 feet in diameter, and contains a mound four feet high and 
30 feet in diameter. The gate- 
way is 30 feet wide. Carriages 
may drive in through the gate- 
way and around the mound 
on the terrace, and have room 
to spare. The group is an in- 
teresting one,and was evident- 
ly designed to be symbolic. 
Other earth-works similar to 
this are found near Cambridge, 
in Wayne County. Here there 
are two circles, with embank- 
ments four feet high, and wide 

enough on the top to allow 
Fig. 8.—Sun Circle on White River. two carriages to pass each 
other. The ditch is on the inside of the embankment, and 
within the ditch is a circular, level area, with a causeway 
leading across the ditch through the gateway. These are situ- 
ated on the bank of the Whitewater River. A passage-way 














leads from the bluff to the water’s edge, equally distant from 
both circles. 


These circles seem to be all religious symbols, the enclosure 
with the circular mound and 
ditch, and passageway across the d 
ditch, being symbolic of the sun, 
the constricted ellipses being a 


5 

3 
symbol which resembles the 
banner stones. The graded ways " 
from these small enclosures to 
the water’s edge show that with ee 
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the solar cult the water Cult WaS] ascent carthworks on northeast corner 
here associated. ey naa 
There are several structures} ‘“*-""™* 
devoted to the water cult on the 
Kanawha River, in West Virgin- Fig. 9—Circle and Ellipse near Anderson, 
ia, and on the Wateree River, in —- 

North Carolina. These resemble the earth-works in Southern 
Ohio. Their peculiarities are that they are circular enclosures, 
have uniform measurement of 660 feet in circumference, have a 
ditch on the inside and a mound on the inside of the ditch. 
Several of the circles have a truncated mound situated outside 
of the gateway and guarding the entrance, conveying the idea 
that there may have been a rotunda on the summit, and an 
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assembly place or council house inside the circle. There is near 
one of these circles a graded way which leads from the enclosure 
through.the terrace down to the bottom land of the Kanawha 
River, a feature which is noticeable in the Ohio mounds, and was 
there ascribed to the water cult. One of these mounds was ex- 
plored and found to contain an altar exactly like the altars in 
Ohio. It was covered with charred human bones. There were 
in the same mound, at different depths, skeletons; one recum- 
bent, two in sitting posture. The altar was at the bottom, this 
showing that the ancient race was the same as the sun worship- 
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Fig. 10.—Sun Circles and Graded Way on the Kanawha River. 


ers of Ohio. But it was followed by others, who built mounds, 
but did not build altars. 

5. The same lesson is conveyed by the graded ways, which have 
been discovered in the Southern States, and which, according to 
Squier and Davis, are quite numerous. Descriptions have becn 
given of these by Mr. Bartram, and his explanation of them was 
that they had been used for avenues which connected the estufas 
with the artificial ponds used for bathing. They are called savan- 
nahs, as they are now meadows, but they were once undoubtedly 
filled with water and are artificial. The mounds were probably 
foundations for rotundas. 

Mr. H. S. Halbert has described another mound situated in 
Winston County, Mississippi. Here was a mound about forty 
feet high with a semicircular rampart surrounding it. A road- 
way led from this mound towards the creek, but ended in the 
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intervening swamp. The Messier mound in Georgia is another 
specimen also. This is a pyramid, which was once surrounded 
by a rampart or wall. There is near it a large, artificial pond, 
covering an area of about two acres, and an immense circular 
well forty-eight feet deep. The mound is one of the largest in the 
Southern States,—320 feet long, 180 feet wide, 57 feet high, sit- 
uated upon the summit of a hill. It was not erected for defen- 
sive purposes, but asa temple. In 
/ 4 thereligious festivals observed here, 
ablutions served an important part, 
and water was an essential element. 
II. We now come to the system 
of sun worship. This was a very 
extensive system, and one which 
seemed to rule over all others. In 
a fact, we may say that all the other 

ma ort. . ; 
. systems are adjuncts or tributaries 
ie no di re to this. Sun worship was widely 
distributed, and prevailed among ‘nearly all the districts in the 
Mound-builders’ territory, though it is the most prominent in 
the middle and southern districts. It found its highest. or, at 
least, most complicated, development in Southern Ohio. Here 
a very ancient people were devoted to sun worship, whose history 
is unknown, but whose works and relics were left in great num- 
bers. We enter this district, and shall study the earth-works and 
relics here, with the idea that we shall ascertain something about 
the system. There is no part of the country where the tokens 
are more suggestive and interesting. In fact, nearly everything 
here is suggestive of this system. A most complicated series of 
earth-works, some of them designed for villages, some of them 

for forts, some for dance circles, some for os 

burial places, some for council houses, * 
but they were all symbolic. Here were © 
also many solid mounds, some of which 
contain altars; others were sacrificial 
places; others were lookout stations; 
others were temple platforms; others 
were places ot religious assembly; but 
in all of these we find symbols of the 
sun. It would seem as if the sun wor- 
shipers had been so impressed with their 
system that they had used the works of nature as contribu- 
tors to worship—the hilltops, the valleys, the streams, the very 
springs having been used by them in carrying out the different 
parts of their varied cult. The clan life prevailed here, and clan 
villages were numerous; clan emblems were not uncommon, but 
sun worship was the uniform element with all the clans. This 
uniformity extended not merely to the river system, bringing 
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Fig. 12.—Altar. 
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together the clans scattered along each river, but it extended 
also from river to river, and brought together the people of the 
entire district into one grand confederacy. This confederacy 
extended from the White River, in Indiana, to the Muskingum, 
in Ohio, and may liave embraced all the country between the 
Wabash and the Alleghany Rivers. There are also some evi- 
dences that it extended from Kentucky into West Virginia, and 


that the works upon the Kenawha River and the Licking River. 


belonged to the same system. 

The altar mounds described inthe cuts (Figs. 11 to 14) con- 
tain no relics, The first 
one contained fragments 
of pottery; the second a 
mass of lime and frag- 
ments of calcined shells. 

_..... May it not be 
ae, that pottery 
: vessels were 
offered in one 
Fig. 13.—Altar Mound,* and inscribed 

shell gorgets in the other, the fire having reduced these to ashes. 
The other mounds in this enclosure contained altars on which 
offerings of costly and highly wrought relics had been placed— 
two hundred pipes on one, large quantities of galena, thirty 
pounds in all, on another, obsidian arrows and pearl beads on 
another, copper gravers and or- 
naments made of copper and cov- 
ered with silver on another. The 
mica crescent depicted in Fig. 15 
was at the bottom of the largest 
mound, one which overlooked the 
whole group. The crescent was shelving, its outer edge being 
raised a few inches above the inner edge, but there was no altar 
in the mound and no other relics. The location of the group 
of mounds is to be noticed here. “Mound City” is opposite the 















Fig. 14.—Altar in Relief. 





*The description of the mounds containing the altars was given in a former chap- 
ter. The altars represented in cuts ll and 12 were found in mounds Nos. 2and4. No. 
8 contained a double altar. This altar showed marks of intense heat. The relics 
which had been offered were varied; arrow-points of obsidian, of limpid quartz, of 
copper gravers or chisels, copper tubes and carved pipes. In mound No, 8 was an 
altar somewhat resembling tha; in Mound No.2. The deposit on this altar was very 
extensive; 200 pipes carved in stone, Fa and shell beads, discs and tubes made of 

_ copper, copper ornaments covered with silver. Masses of copper were found fused 
ther in the center of the basin. The oe were in fragments. They represented 
animals, such as the otter, heron, fish, hawk with bird ip its talons, panther, bear, 
wolf, beaver, squirrel, raccoon, crow, swallow, buzzard, paroquet, toucan, turtle, frog, 
toad, rattlesnake, and a number of sculptured human heads. ound No.7 was the 
one which contained the crescent, Fig. 13. It was the largest and highest of the 
group, and commanded a view of the entire =. It contained no altar, merely a 
clay floor, but the crescent was shelving or dish-s ; the outer rested on an 
elevation of sand, six inches in height. The mica crescent was the chief feature of 
the mound, though the earth of the mound was incredibly compact. Mound No. 9 
contained an altar and a layer of charcoal. In the altar were instruments of obsid- 
ian, scrolls of mica, traces of cloth, ivory and bone needles, pearl beads. The articles 
contained in the altars show an extensive aboriginal trade as well as an advanced 
8 of art. The symbolism contained in the altars prove that the offerings were 
e to the sun and moon.< 
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enclosure at Hopeton and nearly opposite the square enclosure 
at Cedar Bank. The covered way at Hopeton leads toward 
Mound City. May it not be thatthis was the way through which 
processions passed on the occasions when the annual burial feast 
or “great burning” took place? The passage across the river by 
a ferry to the place of burning would resemble the Egyptian 
custom, and would fulfil the picture which Virgil has drawn of 
Charon crossing the river Styx with the souls of the dead.* 

Let us take up the works in detail, and see the symbolism 
contained in them, We notice that there are truncated pyramids 
or platforms in this district, generally inside of square enclosures, 
that they were orientated and had inclined passage-ways to their 
summits. We notice also that there were elliptical and conica! 
mounds inside of the circular enclosures, many of them sur- 

rounded by pavements in the 
form of ellipses and crescents. We 
also notice that these large en- 

Peen4Eee closures are always connected b 
EEE parallel walls Po covered ae 
SALTY with the clusters of small circles 
~ and crescents; that the altar 
Fig. 15.—Orescent Pavement. moundsare generally surrounded 
by circular walls; that even lookout mounds are inside of circles. 
We notice further that there are terraced mounds with spiral 
pathways on their sides, and many of these have ditches and 
circles surrounding them, some of them have several concentric 
circles. We notice also that some of the enclosures are in the 
shape of constricted ellipses, others have triangular gateways, 
others combine the square and circle in one. We notice also 
that the altars are carefully builtin the form of circles and squares. 
We concludethat a complicated system of symbolism prevailed, 
a symbolism devoted to sun worship, We notice further that 
the relics are symbolic, that while many of the pipes were carved 
in the shape of animals and serpents, some of the tablets were 
inscribed with human tree figures. The mica plates and copper 
ornaments and other metallic relics were in the shape of crescents, 
circles and scrolls. Some of them had the suastika inscribed 
upon them, a mingled symbolism being apparent in the relics. 
We notice still further the resemblance between the earth-works 
and the relics, animal figures being found in some of them, as 
in the pipes, but crescents, circles and scalloped figures in the 
earth-works as well as in the tablets and metallic relics. While 
the suastika has not been recognized in an earth-work, the cross 
has been. The serpent and the bird effigy are well known, but 
these remind us of the figures on the inscribed shell gorgets so 





*H. S. Halbert speaks of an ancient road which crosses the Tombigbee, connect- 
ing the cemetery on Line Creek in Mississippi and Mound-builders’ settlements in 
Alabama. The habit of crossing streams with the bodies of the dead is an old one, 
and was common among the Egyptiansand other Eastern nations. 
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PLATE I.—WORKS AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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common in the South, the elliptical enclosure in the body of the 
serpent resembling the same figure on the inscribed shells. 


The earth-works of Ohio were designed to protect the vil- 
lages, which were so numerous there, but they were villages 
which were pervaded by sun worship. The people dwelling 
within them were surrounded by the symbols of the sun and 
followed all the processes of village life under the control of this 
luminary. They went to the fields, to the dance grounds, to the 
places of assembly, to the ponds and streams and springs under 
its protection, and even placed their dead in graves or upon altars 
which were symbolic of the sun. When they conducted war, 
they brought back their captives, kept them for a time in enclos- 
ures consecrated to the sun, and afterwards immolated them as 
victims and perhaps presented their bodies or hearts as offerings 
to the sun, making the remarkable terraced mounds the place 
where this chief rite was celebrated. The platform mounds may 
have been foundations for temples; they were, however, temples 
which were depositories for the bodies of theireminent men, rather 
than assembly places, and were approached by great and solemn 
processions, the graded and covered ways having been built for 
the express purpose of accommodating these ceremonies. There 
was nothing like this among the aborigines of the North or of 
the South, though we imagine that if we substituted stone mon- 
uments for the earth-works that the Druidic system which pre- 
vailed in Great Britain would fit the frame and make the two 
pictures very similar. There was no living race in America 
that had any such symbolism or customs. The nearest approach 
to it would be the confederacies of the South, who were in the 
midst of the pyramids, and who occupied them, though they 
may not have built them. 

The similarity between the symbolism of the Ohio Mound- 
builders and that of the stone grave people will be seen from an 
examination of the cuts. See Plate IV. These cuts repre- 
sent the shell gorgets found in these graves, as well as in the 
southern and southeastern mounds. In the gorgets the serpents 
are coiled and the concentric circles have symbols of the sun and 
moon and stars between them, as the squares have birds’ heads 
at their sides and loops at their corners, but the figures are the 
same and the significance similar. May we not say that the 
nature. powers were all symbolized in these figures. 


Let us now draw the comparison between these works and 
those found in the Southern States. The Mound-builders of the 
South were evidently sun worshipers, but they embodied their 
system in an entirely different series of works, the pyramids being 
the chief structure of that region. There are contrasts and resem- 
blances—contrasts in the works, resemblances in the relics. We 
have opportunity of studying this contrast in this locality, The 
pyramid builders reached as far north as the Ohio River and 
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Vincennes on the Wabash, and we find that while they were sun 
worshipers, there was another class of sun worshipers alongside 
of them, which adopted the circle as their symbol, and built their 
structures inthis form. Here we call attention to the large group 
of mounds which surrounds the city of Vincennes. Dr. Patton 
says of these: “The beautiful valley in which Vincennes now 
stands was doubtless the site of a great city occupied by the 
Mound-builders. There is a line of elevation surrounding this 
valley on the north, i 

south and east, and 
from the great num- 
ber of mounds in 
the locality, and the 
large size of some 
of them, and the 
relics found we may 
suppose that the 
region was densely 
populated byan an- 
cient people whose 
history is veiled in 
obscurity.” He 
speaks of the prob- 
ability of some of 
the large mounds 
having been used 
for sacrificial or cre- 
mation purposes. 
The mounds are 
called mounds of 
habitation, lookout 


mounds, temple ANCIENT WoRZs, 
mounds and terrace ea ene ence curren 
mounds. The pyr- Jee 2 Bride Surveyor: 
amid mound, one 
mile to the south 
of Vincennes, is 
surrounded by a 
cluster of small 
mounds, is 350x150 feet at the base, and 47 feet high. The 
sugar-loaf mound, just east of the city, is 216x180 feet, and 70 
feet high. The mound one mile northeast of Vincennes has a 
diameter of 366x282 feet, and rises to an elevation of 67 feet 
above the plain. The top is level, with an area of 10x50 feet. 
A winding roadway from the east furnished the votaries an easy 
access to the summit. 


We may suppose that Vincennes marks the eastern extremity 
of this confederacy, of which the great Cahokia mound was the 














Fig. 16.— Works at Alexandersville. 
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center, while the werks on the White River marked the western 
extremity of the Ohio district, the two classes being brought 
into close proximity. We may notice the contrast between them. 
It may be that the Mound-builders of the Wabash River and of 
the Miami River migrated south at the incursion of the savage 
Indians and became the pyramid-builders of the Gulf States, one 
class erecting the pyramids on the Mississippi and the other those 
on the Atlantic coast. In that case, we shall be studying the 
relics of the same people when we take up the shell gorgets and 
the tablets of the South. 


Passing out from this region on the Wabash River, where there 
are so many pyramids, we come to the region where the circles 
are so numerous. We first find some of these on the White 
River, some of which have already been described. They be- 
come more numerous as we reach the Big Miami, the works at 
Alexandersville and at Worthington (see Figs. 16 and 17) being 
notable specimens. The works at Worthington are very inter- 
esting. There is here a square enclosure whose diameters are 
630x550 feet. It is orientated. At one corner of this is the 
small circle, 120 feet in diameter, whose gateway is in line with 
that of the square. On the wall is the truncated cone, 2v feet in 
height and 190 feet in diameter. Opposite the circle, on the 
bank of the stream, is the small circle with three openings. This 
circle has a ditch inside, and seems to combine the circle, the 
square and triangle 
in one. The author a 
discovered at one Si "lane Walidany Seceepes. 
time a group simi- 
lar to this, at Fred- 
ericksburg, twenty 
miles north of New- 
ark. Here were the 
triangle, the square 
and the circle all 
combined in one. 
Near by was an- 
other enclosure, 
which was even 
more striking in its 
shape, It was sit- 
uated on the bank of a beautiful stream and was in the midst of 
a fine forest of maples. The wall was in the shape of an ellipse 
with escalloped sides and ends, the curves being very grace- 
ful. Within the walls was the ditch, which had varying widths. 
The platform within the ditch was rectangular. From the center 
of the platform a symmetrical oval mound rose to the heigkt of 
fifteen feet. This was leveled at the top, but its base just fitted 
the platform, the ends and sides extending to the ditch. Noone 














Fig. 17.— Works at Worthington, Ohio. 
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who had seen this group could deny the taste and skill of the 
Mound-builders, or doubt that some of their works were erected 
for ornament and for the embodiment of a religious symbolism. 

We come next to the works on the Little Miami. These have 
recently been explored under the auspices of the Peabody Mu- 
seum. Prof. Putnam says: “In this region are some of the 
most extensive ancient works of Ohio, such as Fort Ancient, 
with its walls of earth from twelve to twenty feet high, enclosing 
over a hundred acres; Fort Hill, with its surrounding walls of 
stone, enclosing about forty acres; the great serpent effigy, more 
than a thousand feet in length, the interesting works at High 
Bank, at Cedar Bank and at Hopeton, with their squares and 
circles, besides hundreds of mounds measuring from a foot or 
two in height to others forty or fifty feet in height, Here we have 
found elaborately constructed works of a religious character. 
Here, too, as offerings during some religious ceremony, we have 
found the most remarkable objects that have yet been taken 


Fig. 18.—Spool Ornaments and Cross from Stone Graves.* 


from ancient works in the United States—small carved terra 
cotta figures, representing men and women; ornaments made of 
native gold, silver, copper and meteoric iron; dishes elaborately 
carved in stone; ornaments made of stone, shell, mica, and the 
teeth and bones of animals; thousands of pearls perforated for 
ornaments; knives of obsidian; all showing that the intercourse 
of the people of that time extended from the copper and silver 
region of Lake Superior on the north to the home of the marine 
shells in the Gulf of Mexico on the south; to the mica mines 
of North Carolina on the east and the obsidian deposits of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west.” 

The beautiful location of this group of earth-works indicates 
that in this locality there must have been a great population, the 
relics containing evidence of the wealth of the builders, as well as 
the religious character of the works themselves. Near this 
group of works the explorers found in the burying place of the 
sun worshipers a number of graves containing skeletons attended 





*We would here acknowledge our obligation to General G. P. Thruston, who has 
kindly loaned us the cuts which he has used in illustrating his excellent work on 
“The Antiquities of Tennessee.” 
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by a large sea shell made into a drinking cup and a number of 
shell beads, and enclosed in the bones of each hand a spool- 
shaped ornament made of copper, a copper pin, a wooden bead 
covered with thin copper, several long, sharp-edged, flint knives 
of the same shape and character as obsidian flakes from Mexico. 
Of the ear ornaments, Prof Putnam says: “I have never found 
them in any of the several thousand stone graves of the Cum- 
berland Valley which I have explored, nor have we found traces 
of them among the hundreds of graves associated with the sin- 
gular ash-pits in the cemeteries which we have explored in the 
Little Miam: Valley, nor with the skeletons buried in the stone 
mounds of Ohio. They seem to 

be particularly associated with 

a people with whom cremation 

of the dead, while a rite, was not 

general, and who built the great 

earth-works of the Ohio Valley. 

I can further say that in all re- \as 

cent Indian graves I have opened 
this peculiar kind of ornament 
has not been found; we have 
certainly foundthem in such con- 
ditions in Ohio that they must 
have been buried with their own- 
ers long: before the times of Co- 
lumbus.” One peculiarity of the 
altars is that they seem to have 
been emptied and used over and 
over again, but the bones and 
ashes were removed and buried 
by themselves. In reference to 
the locality Prof. Putnam says: 
“The more we examine these works the more interesting and 
instructive they become; we have already spread before us the 
outlines of a grand picture of the singular ceremonies connected 
with the religion and mortuary customs of a strange people.” 


Spool ornaments have since been found among the stone graves 
and described by Gen. Thruston. Fig.18. The cross was found 
in the Big Harpeth works in Tennessee. One of the spools— 
No. 2—was found in a large mound, embedded in ashes, south 
of Nashville. This had a thread of vegetable fibre about the 
central shaft. The other—No. 3—was found in a mound with 
the Savaunah works. The little copper awl, with horn handle, 
was found on Rhea’s Island, Tennessee. Gen. Thruston says in 
reference to these spools that their similarity to those of Ohio 
illustrates the intercourse which prevailed during prehistoric 
times. We call attention to the idol pipes; the one represented 
in the cut (Fig. 19) was taken from the great Etowah mound.in 


Fig. 19.—Pipe from Etowah Mound. 
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Georgia, ploughed up near the base of the pentagonal pyramid. 
It may have been used by one ef the ancient caciques in blowing 
or puffing tobacco smoke to the sun at his rising, as was their 
habit. It shows the prevalence of sun worship during prehistoric 
times. The Mound-builders of this section had many idol or 
image pipes. Some of these pipes represented females holding 
pottery vessels, others males holding pipes; the sex being dis- 
cernible in the faces and by the utensils used; the faces always 
directed towards the sun. 

What is peculiar about the works in Ohio is that the very 
mounds where so many relics were discovered and where offer- 
ings had evidently been made were in circular enclosures which 
resembled those foundelsewhere The dimensions of the enclos- 
ures are as follows: That upon the hill was a perfect circle, 550 
feet in diameter; contained a large mound, in which was a stone 
wall, four feet high, surrounding an altar of burned clay, from 
which objects of shell, stone, copper were taken. A graded way 
from the top of the hill to the level land below connects the cir- 
cle above with an oval enclosure, whose greatest diameter is 1500 
feet. Near this oval is an earth circle, 300 feet in diameter, and 
in the circle asmall mound. At the foot of the graded way is 
another small circle, enclosing a burial mound and a group of 
altar mounds, around each of which is a circular wall. Here, 
then, we have the same symbol as at Portsmouth—a conical 
mound inside of a circular enclosure, and what is more the 
mound has proved, after excavation, to contain an altar and 
relics upon the altar, thus confirming the thought that this was 
a symbol of the sun. 

The works at Cedar Banks suggest the same combination. 
This work is situated upon a table-land. It consists of a square 
enclosure, 1400 feet wide, 1050 feet in length, with two gateways 
60 feet wide, and an elevated platform 250 feet long, 150 feet 
broad and 4 feet high, which is ascended from the ends by graded 
ways 30 feet broad, and in all respects resemble the truncated 
pyramids at Marietta. About 300 feet distant from the enclos- 
ure are the singular parallel walls, connected at the ends, 870 teet 
long and 70 feet apart. About one third of a mile south is a 
truncated pyramid, 120 feet square at the base, 9 feet in height, 
and a small circle, 250 feet in diameter, with an entrance from 
the south 30 feet wide. The sides of the pyramids correspond 
to the cardinal points. The circle has a ditch interior to the 
embankment. It has also a semi-circular embankment interior 
to the ditch, opposite the entrance. The group is so disposed as 
to command a fine view of the river terraces below it. The head 
land seems to have been artificially smoothed and rounded. See 
Plate ITI. 

It is difficult to determine the design of these works. The 
most plausible theory is that the truncated pyramid within the 
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square enclosure was the site of a temple or depository for the 
dead; that the small circle and small pyramid were covered with 
religious houses resembling rotundas; that the parallel lines 
were devoted to the trial of prisoners or captives, and that the 
whole group was used for religious purposes. 

We pass from this region to Circleville (see Fig. 20), at the 
head of the Scioto River. Here was formerly a group of mounds 
which were the first ever explored. The exploration called at- 
tention to the ancient works of the State. Here were a large 
circle and square. Within the circle the conical mound, sur- 
rounding the mound a crescent-shaped fire-bed or pavement, 
composed of pebbles extending six rods from the base of the 
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Fig. 20.—Circle and Crescent ai Circleville. 


mound. Over the pavement was a raised way, which led from 
the area ot the enclosure to the summit of the mound, the in- 
clined passage or bridge making the ascent easy. The crescent 
pavement attracted attention and was a very interesting feature 
of the work. It may be that fire was kept burning in this pave- 
ment and that the mound itself was used for human sacrifices. 
Mr. Atwater says that in this mound were found two human 
skeletons lying on the original surface of the earth. 

Whether there was fire kept burning in the crescent pavement, 
over which the graded way passed, which led to the summit, is 
uncertain; but the evidence is that, in the mound, fire had been 
used, and that is probable. Mr. Atwater says that in this mound 
were found two human skeletons lying on the original surface of 

arth, with charcoal and wood ashes, several bricks, well 
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burned, a quantity of spear heads, a knife of elk’s horn, a large 
mirror, made of mica, three feet in length, one and one half feet 
in breadth, one half inch in thickness. The skeleton had been 
burned in a hot fire, which had almost consumed the bones. 
The tumulus outside of the circle contained many skeletons that 
were laid horizontally with their heads toward the center, feet 
out. Beside the skeletons were some stone axes, knives and 
perforated tablets. The fosse near the mound, which contained 
skeletons, was semicircular in shape. 

Here, then, we have the symbolism of the fire cult, of the 
moon cult, and the solar cult, and we imagine the ceremonies 
observed were symbolic. It was the custom of the East to make 
the victims pass through the fire. It is possible that the same 
was practiced here, and that human sacrifice was offered on this 
mound. The crescent pavement is to be noticed, for there were 
others resembling it. Mr. S. H. Brinkley speaks of a pavement 
surrounding a large mound, near the Big Twin Ford. This 
pavement was to the east of the mound and was crescent 
shaped; it was ninety feet in width, and exterded under the foot 
of the mound. To the west of the mound, on the edge of the 
bluff, and below the bluff, was an immense heap of ashes, ten 
feet deep. The mound was elliptical in form and was perched 
upon the brow of the bluff in a sightly place, Mr. Binkley 
thinks the ashes were the result of cremated remains; and he is 
a very careful observer. From the quantity of ashes, we judge 
that the fire must have been long continued. Here, then, we 
have again a crescent shaped pavement associated with fire and 
ashes. The significance of these different works will be under- 
‘ stood if we compare the rites and the ceremonies of the sun 
worshippers of this district with those which prevailed in Syria 
and Pheenicia, in Old Testament times, The pavement of the 
crescent suggests the idea that the victims passed through the 
fire. The ashes within the mound suggest human sacrifices. The 
position of the bodies indicates that they were sacrifices to the 
sun. The height of the works suggest the thought that there 
temples upon them which were devoted to the sun, 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


By T. J. McLzan 


It is generally conceded that the greatest achievement re- 
corded in the annals of history was the discovery of America 
by Columbus. It has been fraught with incalculable benefits to 
the human race. To the genius of Columbus must be ascribed 
all the honor and glory. 


It is unnecessary in this place to narrate the great difficulties 
which Columbus was forced to surmount in order to accomplish 
his purpose. ‘These have been so often set forth that all students 
of American history have become familiar with them. The 
‘world has deservedly accorded unbounded praise to the Genoese 
mariner, having called him the greatest of discoverers, and 
inscribed his name among the most illustrious of men. 


Men being more or less inclined to theorize, and to a certain 
extent governed by race prejudice and religious rancor, it 
would not be surprising that there should be those who would 
attempt to pluck the laurel from the great explorer’s brow. It 
is a shame that calumny and strong epithets should be resorted 
to in the discussion of a purely historical question. Upon the 
face of it there is a countenance of weakness in the cause of 
those who resort to such methods. 


Mere’ theories will arise and their associates will demand 
attention, however much facts may be distorted in order to 
substantiate their views. ‘The weaker the cause the louder the 
contention. 


There is quite an extensive literature relating to the so-called 
pre-Columbian discovery of America, and claims have been 
put forth in behalf of various persons more or less mythical. It 
would be a work of supererogation to enter into a discussion of 
all the views that have been proclaimed and the reasons there- 
tor. When sifted none ot them will bear a critical analysis, 
although documentary evidence is assumed to support ten or 
more of these hypotheses. 

The one that takes rank in priority is that ot Hoci-Shin, a 
Buddhist monk, who, in the year 499 A. D., returned from an 
extensive joutney to the east and reported that he had visited a 
country lying about 6,600 miles to the east of Japan, and an 
equal distance to the east of China. He called the country 
Tusango on account of many trees growing there that went by 
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that name. It has been assumed that this coutry was Mexico 
and California. The Irish discovery appears to have been two 
fold. First, St. Patrick sent missionaries to the “Isles of 
America”, which would place the date prior to 460 A. D., thus 
ante-dating the purported Chinese discovery ; and, second, at a 
time little previous to the Norse discovery or toward the close 
of the tenth century. 

Next in chronological order is the advent of the Norsemen in 
America, about rooo A. D. 

Some time previous to 1147 there set sail from Lisbon eight 
Arabian brothers called Maghrourins, who swore they would 
not return till they had penetrated to the farthest bounds of the 
Dark Sea. They came:to an island inhabited by a people of 
lofty stature and a red skin. 

Another story affirms that about the year 1169, Madoc, a son 
of Owen Gwywedd, prince of North Wales, left his country on 
account of disturbances, and determined to search out some 
unknown land and dwell there. With a few ships he embarked 
with his followers ana for many monthsthey sailed westward until 
they came to a large and fertile country, when they disembarked 
and permanently settled. After a time Madoc returned to 
Wales, where he fitted out ten ships and prevailed on a large 
number of his countrymen to return with him. Both Mexico 
and the Californias have been assigned as the place of this 
Welsh settlement. 

The marvelous tales of the Venetian brothers, Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno, date back to the year 1380. They established a 
monastery and church in Greenland. After the death of Nicolo - 
the other remained for fourteen years in the service of the 
chieftan, Earl Tichmni. Antonio heard of a land, a thousand 
miles distant, populous and civilized, ruled by a king, and having 
Latin books in the library. Farther to the southwest was a 
more civilized region and temperate climate. Antonio set out 
in search of this land, but the voyage proved unsuccessful. 

An obscure writer of the date of 1717 put forth the claim 
that, about the year 1464, John Vaz Casta Cortereal, a gentleman 
of the royal household ot Portugal, explored the northern seas 
by order of Alphonso V, and discovered Terra de Baccalhaos 
or Jand of codfish, afterwards called New Foundland. 

The discovery by the Poles is placed in the year 1476; that 
by — Behaim in 1483; and that by Cousin of Dieppe 
in 1488. 

These alleged discoveries have not been without their advo- 
cates. Any other purported discovery will gather to itself 
zealous defenders, however short may be the thread upon which 
the evidence depends. If it once gains a foothold, the most 
cogent of reasons and the most forcible of facts will fail to 
dislodge it. Even intelligent minds will be drawn into the 
maelstrom of error. 
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Closely related to the purported pre-Columbian discoveries 
are certain accounts of early travelers, who found the native 
Indian language to be Welsh and Highland Scotch. The 
evidence of this rests upon a more plausible basis than the 
former; and yet it would be difficult to find an anthropologist 
who accepted the story of Morgan Jones or the pleasant tale of 
Lord Monboddo. As no one has recently championed the 
latter, it will be only necessary now to turn the attention to the 
former. 

Of all the theories propounded, the advocates of the Norse 
discovery have been the most pertinacious. They have been 
instant in season and out of season. Among those who have 
shoved themselves to the front, Mrs. M. A. Shipley, Professor 
R. B. Anderson and B. F. DeCosta may be considered to be 
the most conspicuous. Of these, the first is the most reckless 
in regard to statements, and the last named is the fairest and 
most judicious ; whilst all of them are easily detected in trying 
to make out a case. Even questions not directly concerned in 
the presentation of the case have been dragged into the contro- 
versy. Christianity and the Christian Church have come in 
for a tirade of abuse. 

“The Christian nature is undoubtedly the same all over the 
world: hypocritical, canting, secretive, avaricious, deeply 
designing and Machiavellian ; each leader makes a tool and a 
dupe of his followers ; congregations do their priests’ or their 
ministers’ bidding, and the whole society is permeated with 
their spirit and purpose.”* ‘The North failed and sank into a 
decline through accepting Christianity.”* “The Church has 
destroyed self-respect.”* “To tear down Christianity, under 
present conditions, is in no wise iconoclasm ; neither will it 
leave a moral vacuum; the necessity is not even upon us of 
building up something else in its stead, for a structure has stood 
for ages, testified to by reliable history, which the Church and 
Christianity have obscured and hidden from the gaze.’’* 

Not satisfied with this unprovoked invective against Chris- 
tianity, we are also treated to an assault on Columbus, who is 
accused of being a thief, “ ambitious and unscrupulous,” “ bigoted 
Roman,” “ Italian adventurer,” “ needy adventurer,” etc. These 
epithets, which appear to be so savory to the author of 
Icelandic Discovertes, appear to have been inspired by Professor 
Anderson, who, quoting: with approval from Goodrich, declares 
Columbus to have been “a fraud, mean, selfish, perfidious and 
cruel.”® 

Without a blush or qualification it is declared that Columbus 
“stole his information ” concerning the Western Continent from 
the Norsemen ;° that he made a “secret ” visit to Iceland ;’ that 





1 Shipley’s Icelandic Discoveries, p. 171. 2Ibid. p.183. 3 Ibid.188,. 4 Ibid. 192 
5 America Not Discovered by Columbus, p. 7. 
6 Icelandic Discoveries, p. 9. 7 Ibid. p. ll. 
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his discovery was “ bogus”;' that the Norse “ were the first 
Europeans who landed on American shores was pregnant with 
good to us ; this made ‘the name America the synonym of 
wealth, of adventure, of freedom’, and not the false tidings borne 
by Columbus to Spain of a discovery of which he would have 
been incapable but for stolen information;”? ‘* Columbus, the 
bigoted Roman Catholic adventurer, who fed his ambition and 
greed on the narratives ot the Norse voyages to America, read 
secretly in Iceland, strove to give the New World the opposite 
tendency,—the downward tendency”;* Columbus, hearing of 
the Western World, “went to Iceland in order to pursue the 
investigations to which all this had given him a clue. After his 
visit to Iceland, he made out to find America, as any one else 
could have found it after obtaining definite directions ;”* he was 
guilty of “religious felony”, and purloined the knowledge of a 
discovery of transcendent value made by men of a pagan race 
who were recently and very reluctantly converted to Christian- 
ity, for the purpose ot securing princely honors and emoluments 
for himself, the greatest conceivable aggrandizement for the 
Church. Such an opportunity for universal dominion as could 
never, in the nature of things, occur again in the life of the 
world ; and last and most important of all, for the purpose of 
making the New World, through its entire submission to the 
Holy See, the means of crushing out all tendencies to rebellion 


against the church that might possibly manifest themselves 


again in Europe.”* 


These severe and uncharitable views would prepare the 
reader for an estimate of the character of the Norse as given by 
the same pen, for it may be anticipated that one extreme follows 
another. If the character be exalted, then the literature created 
by that people must also be transcendent. “There was no 
stint of historical records in Iceland ; its literature was as rich 
and varied as it was copious. The Latin lore (?) of the monks 
could in no sense be compared with it ;”° “ free to think and to 
act, to follow their impulses, the dearest aim of the Norsemen 
was to cultivate character, to attain that degree of excellence 
which would make their life a joy to them; their heaven was 
only valuable to them as following upon a valuable life here on 
earth, and they were never disposed to resign this life for the 
sake of a future one ; if they sought death, or met it bravely, it 
was for other reasons, not savoring of sickly renunciation. This 
aim of theirs to be great developed a heroic age ; the warriors 
and the bards emulated each other ;”’ the literature of Iceland 
was vast and “ preserved in the retentive memories of its Scalds 
and saga men, the annals of what was in many respects an ideal 
civilization, describing the life of a race mentallv and physically 
sound, whose thoughts, words and acts were strong and 





1 Icelandic Discoveries, p.13. 2Ibid.p.22. 3Ibidp.34. 4Ibid.69. 5 Ibid. 105 
6 ibid. 43. 7 Ibid. p. 123. 
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vigorous.” “To the supreme good fortune of future generations 
this was preserved where the Christian desecrators could not 
enter, it was safely guarded behind spiritual bolts and bars, in 
the faithful and reverent minds of the people, and long after, 
not much before the seventeenth century, when the nations of 
Europe, after the first decisive revolt, represented in the 
Reformation, had begun to recover from the asphyxia into 
which the unnatural and preposterous doctrines the Christian 
religion had thrown them, Icelandic history was made known 
to them, the revelation of a system of ethics, of a moral code, of 
political and social regulations and customs so unlike those 
which Christian Europe had adopted and lived after that it 
could not at first produce anything but astonishment and very 
partial understanding ;' “the value of this literature, this history 
of the North, which from all accounts seems to be the only 
reliable history we have, is that it describes, with that graphic 
force, yielded by truth alone, a state of society founded on 
natural principles ;”* “the actual life in Iceland, the intellectual 
stature of its people, reveal to us undreamed-of possibilities. in 
casting off the incubus of the Church we do not enter unguard- 
edly into vague and problematical conditions, but we resume 
conditions once found all-sufficient for human welfare, we will 
again lead the life of rational beings, and defamed reason will 
be our sure guide ;”* “the evils that the American people are 
vainly trying to reform, disabled as they are by the paralyzing 
conviction that all human effort is well-nigh unavailing, are not 
manifestly derived from Norse ethics. These, on the contrary, 
have been the source of infinite good.”* 

The quotations thus given are not to be passed over slight- 
ingly, as the ravings of a disordered mind, for they have not 
only been inspired by less irrational writers, but have been 
deemed important enough to be published both in England 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.) and America (John B. 
Alden.) 

B. F. DeCosta writes: “We fable in a greet measure when 
we speak of our Saxon inheritance; it is rather from the North- 
men that we have derived our vital energy, our treedom of 
thought, and, in a measure we do not yet suspect, our strength 
of speech.”* Again, the same writer is moved to say: “The 
feature of the Icelandic sagas relating to America is plain. Their 
simple, unaffected statements, all uncolored either by personal 
vanity or national ambition, will more and more win the confi- 
dence of historians, who find in their statements, committed to 
writing, as all the testimony proves, in pre-Columbian times, 
convincing and unanswerable proof of the fact that Leif Ericson 
and other adventurers found America and visited New England 





1 Icelandic Discoveries, p. 165. 2Ibid. 168. 3Ibid.183. 4 Ibid. 123, 
5 Ibid., p. 56. 
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during the times and under the circumstances described.”* 
“Those who imagine that these manuscripts, while of pre- 
Columbian origin, have been tampered with and interpolated 

show that thev have not the faintest conception of the state o’ 
the question.”? f 

Prof. Anderson declares “it was the settlement of Iceland by 
the Norsemen, and the constant voyages between this island and 
Norway, that led to the discovery, first of Greenland and then 
of America; and it is due to the high intellectual standing and 
fine historical taste of the Icelanders that records of these voy- 
ages were kept, first to instruct Columbus how to find America 
and afterwards to solve for us the mysteries concerning the dis- 
covery of this continent ”* 

Passing over these statements, for the present, our attention 
is called to the confidence expressed in the universal belief in the 
Norse discovery. Without limitations or qualifications one 
writer boldly declares: “At the present time, historians agree 
with great unanimity that the continent of America was visited 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries by Icelanders resident 
in Greenland ;”* but elsewhere the same advocate speaks about 
“ vindicating the Norsemen ; ° ° who not 
only gave us the first knowledge possessed of the American 
continent, but to whom we are indebted for much beside that 
we esteem valuable.”® 

Another author, whose writings are not less numerous, calls 
loudly and vehemently to have the truths established, because 
‘it is necessary for the truth, as to the discovery of America, to 
be established zmmediately;” that the first duty is obivously to 
confirm the fact of the Norse discovery”, the history of which 
has been “so miraculously preserved ia Iceland”, and further- 
more “the single statement that the discovery of America by 
the Norsemen has never been conceded by the world to be a 
fact.’® 

If we proceed upon the assumption that the Norsemen dis- 
covered America, that Vinland was in America, the sagas are 
“reliable history”, then it must be conceded there must be an 
agreement among those accepting this reliability, as to the 
location of Vinland or any other specified place. Not necessarily 
the exact spot should be singled out, but the opinions should 
conform to the relative position. But most unfortunately there 
is a wide divergence of opinion among historians. 

Torfzeus, who awakened interest in the subject in- 1705, was 
content to place the scene in America, without even attempting 
to name the localities. In 1755, Paul Henri Mallet, in his 


1 Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, p. 59. 2 Ibid, p, 40. 
8 America Not Discovered by Columbus. P- . 

4 DeCosta, in the Popular Science Month y, Nov. 1880, p. 35. 

5 Pre-Columbian Discovery of America, Second Edition, p. 7. 

6 Icelandic Discoveries, pp, 14, 194, 195, 
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“‘ Histoire de Dannemarc”, locates the scene in Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Robertson, in 1778, in his “History of America”, 
although with misgivings thinks “that the situation of New- 
foundland corresponds best with that of the country discovered 
by the Norwegians.” M. C. Sprengel (1782), in his “Geschichte 
der Entdeck Ungen”, thinks they went as far south as Caro- 
lina. In 1793, Munoz, in his “ Historia del Nuevo Mundo”, 
puts Vinland in Greenland. Barrow, in his “ Voyages to the 
Arctic Regions” (1818), places Vinland in Labrador or New- 
foundland. Hugh Murray, in “His Discoveries and Travels in 
North America”, (1829), doubts the assigning of Vinland to 
America. Henry Wheaton (1831), in his “ History of the 
Northmen”, thought Vinland should be looked for in ae En- 
gland. Bancroft, the most eminent of American historians, in 
the original third edition (1840), of his history, says “ Scandina- 
vians may have reached the shores of Labrador; the soil of the 
United States has not one vestige of their presence.” Wilson 
(1862), in his “*Prehistoric Man,” declares that Markland,“which, 
so far as the name or description can guide us, might be any- 
where on the American coast,” and that Nantucket is referred 
to is assumed, because they spoke of the dew upon the grass, 
because it tasted sweet. Foster, in his “Prehistoric Races of 
the United States” (1873), abruptly dismisses the subject, speak- 
ing of it as conjecture and no memorials having been left behind. 
Nadaillac (1882) speaks of the Norse discovery as “legends in 
which a little truth is mingled with much fiction.” Weise, in 
his “Discoveries of America,” (1884), believes the sea-rovers 
did not even pass Davis’ Straits. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society (1887), through its committee, reports: “There is the 
same sort of reason for believing in the existence ot Leif Ericson 
that there is for believing in the existence of Agamemnon— 
they are both traditions accepted by later writers; but there is 
no more reason for regarding as true the details related about 
his discoveries than there is for accepting as historic truth the 
narratives contained in the Homeric poems. It is antecedently 
probable that the Northmen discovered America in the early 
part of the eleventh century; and this discovery is confirmed 
by the same sort of historical tradition, not strong enough to be 
called evidence, upon which our beliet in many of the accepted 
facts of history rests.” It is certainly evident that Winsor, in 
his “Narrative and Critical History of America,” does not de- 
pend upon the Norse discovery. 

Following the account of the sagas, as given by the astute 
editors, it is discovered that the first land made by the Norse’ 
was Helluland, or Newfoundland. Farther to the south, they 
came upon a thickly-wooded country, which they termed Mark- 
land, or Nova Scotia. After a voyage to the south of several 
days, Cape Cod was reached. Vinland comprehends Martha’s 
Vineyard and surrounding country. In arriving at these loca- 
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tions, in order that they might be corroborated, it is not neces- 
sary to point out the many “supposes” and adroit changes called 
forth by the text, in order to force it to say just what might be 
desired. Neither is it found advisable that the “simple and un- 
affected sagas,” the “only reliable history” we have, should be 
allowed to speak for themselves, because a skilled interpreter can 
carefully interpolate and explain, whenever such may be deemed 
necessary, which is quite frequent. Nor has it been thought 
best to give a succinct account of the sagas by the advocates 
of the pre-Columbian theory, and a correct analysis of their 
contents, for undoubtedly such an exposure would not add to 
the lustre which it has been attempted to cast over them. De- 
spoiled of careful editing, the many supposes eliminated, the 
facts and contents made known, the record would present itself 
in an unenviable light. 

It is not the advocating of a theory, the foisting of an idea, 
the building up of a clever hypothesis, that is to be desired. If 
the sagas give a simple, clear, convincing narrative of a voyage 
or voyages to the western world, and if those sagas have been 
written by men desiring te speak only the truth although, there 
might be a slight tendency to romancing, and the descriptions 
of places are accurate enough to be traced cut, and if written 
before the discovery by Columbus, there can be but one result. 
It must then be admitted that the sea-rovers saw the New World. 
If so, what then? 

This being true, there is no need to abuse Columbus and bold 
him up to the scorn of mankind. It will be unnecessary to 
traduce Christianity and hold up the ancient Norse as patterns 
of excellence, and as having enjoyed an ideal civilization. The 
distinguished authors who have expressed doubt and disbelief 
will be hoisted on their own petard. 

It is not a subject for strong adjectives or loud declamation. 
The sagas should receive the same treatment as any other piece 
of writing that has been brought to light after having remained 
covered for ages. The facts they present should be accepted; 
the theories for what they are worth; the romancing r jected; 
the marvellous sifted, and the whole analysed. 

It must not be assumed that it is here purposed to make an 
investigation into every line pointed out in these literary remains, 
for now we are interested only in their purported relation to 
the discovery of America. Nor is it to be presumed that a 
happy conclusion will be reached, for the confusion, as exhibited 
ty the past, must be expected to be continued in the future. 

hat same tendency to theorize, already referred to, and desire 


to be at variance with rugged facts, will still be the great com- 
panion of some—erratic, tempestuous, baneful. 
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By JAmes DEans. 









I—ANCIENT PLACES OF SEPULCHRE, CAIRNS, Etc. a 


In these days of antiquarian research, there is hardly a week 
passes in which the newspapers and magazines do not furnish 
their readers with accounts of discoveries in shell-mounds, earth- 
works, ruined temples and cities, and many other things in 
almost every pirt of the world—remnants of by-gone ages 
which have come down to our day, and among which men are 
searching for records of the long-forgotten past. While the As 
attention of th: world is turned to these wonderful works left 
behind by the Mound-builders in the United States and Canada, 
to the wonderful ruined cities of South America, and to many r 
strange things in other parts of the world, few or none may tg 
have time to turn from these well-trodden paths in order to ask ‘ 
what we have in that line in this far-distant isle of the ocean— 
Vancouver Island. To all such, it any there be, I would answer 
yes; and with permission I would, through the columns of your 
valuable journal, try to give a description of all we have so far 
as I am able, giving what I have found after many years of care- 
ful observation and research on my part, whether aided by 
others or alone. I shall also quote what I have heard on the 
subject among the aborigines. 

Commencing, I shall take up the cairns and other places of 
sepulchre Before I enter into a detailed account of my ex- 
perience while examining these silent records of the past, | shall 

uote a few lines from an essay on Vancouver Island, written in 
1862, by Charles Forbes, M. D., of the royal navy, because in 
a few words he gives all that was known of these cairns up \to fe 
that date. After pointing out the remarkable resemblances be- : 
tween these cairns and the ancient British cairns on Dartmoor, 
Devonshire, England, he says, speaking of our cairns: “These 
circles of stones point to a period in ethnological history which 
has no longer a place in the memory of man.” And further he ‘ 
says of them: Scattered in irregular groups of trom three or poe 
four to fifty or more these stone circles are tound, crowning the ) 
rounded promonitories, over all the southeastern end of Vancou- 
ver Island. Their dimensions vary in diameter from three to 
thirteen feet; of some only a simple ring of stones marking the 
Outline now remains. In other instances, the circle is not only 
complete in outline, but is filled in, built up as it were, toa height 
of trom three to four feet with masses of rock and loose stones, 
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collected trom among the erratic boulders which cover the sur- 
face of the country and from the gravel of the boulder drift, 
which fills up many of the hollows. These structures are of 
considerable antiquity, and whatever they may have been in- 
tended for, they have long been disused, and through the center 
of many the pine, the oak and the arbutus have shot up and 
attained considerable dimensions—a full growth. The Indians, 
when questioned, can give no further account of the matter than 
that “they belonged to the old people;” and an examination, by 
taking some of the largest circles to pieces and digging beneath, 
throws no light on the subject. The only explanation to be 
found is in the hypothesis that these were the dwellings of former 
tribes, who have either entireiv disappeared or whose descend- 
ants have changed their mode of living, and this supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that a certain tribe on the Frazer River 
did until very recently live in circular, bee-hive shaped houses, 
built of loose stones, having an aperture in the arched roof for 
entrance and exit, and that in some localities in Upper California 
the same remains are found, and the same origin assigned to 
them; and this idea was strengthened by the fact that any one 
who opened any of them found nothing but a few ashes at the 
bottom. I did not find even this much when, in the spring of 
1858, along with three young men,I opened a few. Besides 
the above mentioned ideas as to their use, 1 may mention one 
which I consider rather foolish. It was that our aborigines, in 
order to catch wild fowl, built these piles around poles on which 
were suspended a sort of net or rope work. Believing them to 
be burial places, from their resemblances to the cairns of m 
native Scotland, I intended to open a few whenever I had the 
opportunity, which came about in the following manner, thirteen 
years afterward. 

In 1871, being on the Canadian Geological Survey, the leader 
of our party, the late Mr. James Richardson, to whom I was as- 
sistant, instructed me to take two men of the party and open 
enough of them to satisfy us as to how they were built and for 
what purpose. Having made arrangements the previous day, 
we next morning made an early start from Victoria armed with 
picks and shovels. After looking around for a suitable one we 
at length decided to open one, the largest of a group, placed on 
the brink of a terrace, sixty feet above another one of about five 
hundred yards in width, bounded by a bluff fifty feet in height. 
This bluff is the sea bank of the present day, while the first 
mentioned was its bank in by-gone ages. Thus the cairn we 
opened was, when built, sixty feet above high water, but to-day 
is one hundred and ten feet above it. 

Profiting by past experience, 1 decided to be very careful 
while opening it. First, by measurement, it was found to be 
twenty-four yards in circumference and eight in diameter. While 
opening it our plan was to dig a trench four feet wide right 
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through its center, careful always to keep on solid, unbroken 
ground, and also, as we proceeded, to observe its mode of con- 
struction. Atter a day’s hard labor we were rewarded by find- 
ing right in the center, at the bottom of a circular hole, beneath 
a pile of large stones, the greater part of the skeleton of a 
human being. Around it were wood ashes, chiefly of oak and 
pine. The body had been cremated and the parts remaining 
unburned had been placed on the bottom of the hole, or, as I 
shall henceforward call it, the receptacle, in the following order: 
First, the skuli had been placed face downward, due south. 
The bones of the legs and arms had been placed in line from 
the skull northward, while whatever bones were found unburnt 
were placed on top of them. When done, all the ashes had 
been gathered into the receptacle. 

Excepting these bones, nothing whatever was found. Over 
these remains six inches of fine sand had been thrown. Above 
all, three large stones had been rolled, filling the receptacle 
completely. So much was it filled that they had to be moved 
hefore we could get at the remains. With regard to the skull, 
we could make nothing of it, because it crumbled to dust while 
we were cleaning it. Even there was no exception with the 
teeth ; they, too, crumbled away fast as we picked them up. 

Now for the cairn itself, and to it particularly I call your at- 
tention, because it was a fair sample of all the others. In the 
first place, the builders appear to have marked out a circle, 
varying in size according to the cairn about to be built ; next 
they seem to have cleared off all the soil within its bounds, 
which appears to have been saved in order to put it in the re- 
ceptacle over the remains. The receptacle we always found in 
the center of the circle, and always shaped like a large basin. 
In size they vary according to the dimensions of the cairn. In 
this one the receptacle was six feet wide, and twenty inches 
deep. Over it the pyre, or pile of wood had been built. This 
pyre, which appears to have been square, was big enough to 
enclose the receptacle, in order that while the body was burn- 
ing the ashes might drop into it. The inside of the pile had 
evidently been filled with dry wood in order to help the kindling 
as well as the burning. The body, with the knees drawn up 
under the chin and tied, in some instances (if not in all) had been 
placed in a cedar wood box, where it had been laid on and cov- 
ered as well with cedar bark fiber. Above all a quantity of 
sprigs of bog myrtle had either been placed in the coffin or cast 
on the funeral pyre, while it was burning, by people dancing in 
a circle around it; or probably these sprigs were used both 
ways. In some instances, at least, the box with the body had 
been placed on the pyre. In other instances I am justified in 
believing that the body before being placed on it had only been 
wrapped in mats. By digging up the bottom of the receptacle 
we found that in most cairns it had the pink tinge of fire, prov- 
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ing, I think, that not only had all the ashes been gathered nto 
the receptacle and left to burn out, but fresh fuel appears to have 
been added to further reduce the bones. Besides the large 
stones above mentioned a number of smaller ones had been 
added until it had the appearance of an inner cairn overlapping 
the rim of the receptacle fully a foot all around; thus, while the 
diameter of the receptacle was six feet, that of the inner cairn 
was eight. Between the inner cairn and the outer circle was a 
space two feet wide. This outer circle was formed by stones 
three teet long, being set on end in imitation of a circle of stand- 
ing stones, each one being five teet apart and all marking the 
outline of the original circle. These standing stones, fifteen in 
number, very much resembled the sun circles in Bolivia and 
other parts of South America—with this difference, that earth 
and stones had been gathered and piled up within the round of 
this circle, until they assumed the shape of a dome within a cir- 
cle, five feet in height from the bottom of the receptacle to its 
apex, or highest part, eight yards in diameter at its top spur 
Outside to outside of the outer circle, and altogether twenty-four 
yards in circumference. 

Looking around us we obseryed that the cairn we opened 
was the largest of a group of five, three big ones and two very 
small ones. The other two big ones we found to be thirty feet 
in circumference, and ten feet in diameter. On opening them 
we observed both were built on the same principle, but not so 
well finished as the large one, nor had so much care been taken 
in the burning. Judging by what was left of the bones these 
two cairns had b-en erected over the ashes of two females, prob- 
ably the two wives of the party (if a man) in the large cairn. 
Among the bones of the first of these two was an ornament of 
wood, which crumbled away as soon as the air gottoit. A 
piece of quartz had been placed by the bones of the second. 
The two small ones had been erected over the ashes of-children. 
This was doubtless a family group, no other cairns being near 
them. In the two foot space above mentioned in the larger cairn 
I found, mixed with wood ashes, a large quantity of what ap- 
peared to be human bones partly burned and broken into small 
pieces and then scattered around in this space. Probably these 
relics were the remains of slaves who had been killed and burned 
after their owner’s death, and following some ancient rite or 
usage their bones had been scattered all around the receptacle 
where lay the ashes of his or her master. Probably these peo- 
ple killed their slaves in order that they might be of service to 
them in the other life. Such was practiced among the northern 
tribes up till a few years ago. 

Besides the above mentioned cairns, which were formed of 
gravel, earth and stones, there are others, and by far the greater 
number, formed entirely of stones and rocks. ‘To describe these 
in their various forms will be the subject of my next paper. 
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Correspondence. 


THE IRISH DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Editor American Antiguarian: 


My article, as published in the Gentleman's Magazine, (London) 
of September, was intended for the general reader, and it was 
therefore not necessary nor advisable to accompany it with 
notes, references, quotations, etc., such as you desire for its 
republication in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. I may say at once 
that, for the article as it stands, I read up the ordinary authorities 
on Mexican history: Prescott, Alssass Chevalier, Kingsborough 
and others. These (especially the first named) will, I think, be 
found to cover all of my references to Mexico of an historical 
character, Your request, however, induced me to avail myself 
of a favorable opportunity I had, in a grand library, of looking 
into more original authorities. These, I find, fully confirm all 
that is set down in the article, and lend additional interest to the 
subjects it treats upon. 

In writing up the subject of the Irish discovery of America, I 
have claimed that St. Brandon was the missionary who impressed 
his thoughts of the people of Central America, and is the person 
who was deified under the name of Quetzatcoatl, or the Fair God. 
At present, I propose to give the evidence of this as furnished 
by the various authorities on ancient Mexican history. 

Peter Martyr, in the Decades, Gomara, in /a IJstoria de las 
Indias, Torquemada, in his /udian Monarchy, Acosta, in his 
Natural and (Moral History of the Indies, Cogolleudo, in his 
History of Yucatan, Gracios, in his Origin of the Indians, Las 
Casas, Stephen de Jalaccar, Father Renesal, Bernal Diaz;—all 
testify to the extraordinary Christian-like knowledge and religious 
practices of the Mexicans and the peculiar attributes of their 
Messiah, Quetzatcoatl. Crosses were objects of worship and 
veneration. They were used to exorcise evil spirits from places 
where their presence were suspected; they were placed as a 
protection and dedication on newly born children; they were 
erected over the dead and in temples, and were, everywhere in 
Mexico and Yucatan, treated as divine or religious emblems. 

The Mexicans, notwithstanding their gross idolatry and their 
innumerable idols, believed in one Supreme God, who was the 
creator and lord of all things in the heavens and on the earth. He 
was a God in Trinity and was called Icona or Yzona, the other 
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members of the Trinity being Bacab or Vacab, and Estruach or 
Echvah. [The varied ways of spelling these names may be due 
as much to translation as to local peculiarities.] The cross 
derived its sacred character from the fact that Bacab died ted 
(not nailed) to a cross, where he had been placed by some wicked 
spirit, His mother miraculously conceived of him. In her 
service in the temple she found a lambent flame which she placed 
in her bosom and thus conceived Bacab. 


The practice of infant baptism, of holy communion, and of 
confession, etc., are confirmed by the writers I have mentioned. 
The same observation applies to the priesthood in its different 
orders, and, in fact, to all the references to the Christian-like 
knowledge, beliefs, and practices of the Mexicans, showing that 
at any rate the modern authors are faithful interpreters of the 
original Spanish writers. 


In theorizing,’as I have, upon the personality of Quetzatcoatl, I 
was under the impression that my ideas were quite new and 
original, and I was a little afraid that they might be regarded as 
another instance of the generous disposition credited to Irishmen 
of claiming for their country all the great men who are anywhere 
to be found. But I am at once a little disappointed, and not a 
little surprised, to find that my surmise was by no means novel. 
It seems that at a very early period after the rapid conquest of 
Mexico the Spanish ecclesiastics gravely discussed the question 
whether Quetzatcoatl was not an early Irish missionary. They 
were well informed upon the subject cf the extraordinary zeal in 
the cause of conversion shown by the Irish monks of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries, and they considered it probable 
that Quetzatcoatl—the supposed introducer of all that looked 
like Christianity—was an early Irish missionary, though they 
appear to have had no knowledge of the legend of St. Brendan. 
Still, another surprise awaited me when I found in Torquemada 
on the authority of Las Casas an account of an Indian tradition 
in Yucatan, to the effect that the native notions about the Trinity 
were originally taught them by a white man who came into their 
country, with twenty companions, from across the eastern sea. 
They had sandals or coverings for their feet, went bareheaded 
and wore long beards. In addition to the doctrine of the Trinity 
they introduced the orders and discipline of the priesthood, the 
monastic and conventional systems, baptism, confession and 
penance, fasting, communion, etc. The name of their chief was 
Cocolcan, Kukulcan, or Cuculcan,—an undoubtedly Irish name. 
He was supposed to be the same as Quetzatcoatl, and the 
Spaniards held the names to be very much alike, though I can 
not say I am struck with the resemblance. In the native paintings 
Quetzatcoatl was frequently represented as wearing a pointed 
mitre, and this was a favorite head covering tor the Mexican 
idols, who were always supplied with a kind of Episcopal 
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crozier. In connection therewith Gomarra mentions that some 
natives, on seeing Spanish bishops in their ecclesiastical costumes, 
anxiously inquired if they were not gods. St. Brendan was a 
bishop. 

All this is very curious, and it becomes more so in view of 
another ancient historical legend given in Professor O’Curry’s 
lectures on “The Manuscript Materials of Irish History”, to 
which my attention has been recently directed. This is the story 
of the three brothers, Corras. They were of a princely family of 
the west of Ireland, and born of the same mother at the same 
time. In early manhood they made themselves infamous by their 
wild and lawless conduct, committing murders, outrages and 
robberies of every description. At length they repented, became 
filled with remorse, and desired to make atonement for their 
manifold sins. Their atonement took the form of a missionary 
expedition across the Atlantic, which had the approval of St. Finan 
or Finbar, a bishop of Clonard, and founder of the famous monastic 
school or university at that place. They directed a suitable boat 
to be built (as described in Sullivan’s poetic version of the 
legend)— 

“Go, build a currach stout and strong, 
With tough ash ribs; three layers of hides 
Strain round her timbers and along; 


Fast bind her seams with cord and thong, 
And coat with fat her sounding sides. 


—_— fill well with pole and oar, 

Slight lal out masts and well-knit sails 
Launch boldly out from Galway’s shore, 
Nor heed the "aistant breakers roar.” 


Amongst their companions are enumerated a bishop and his 
attendant, the boat builder and another man,—apparently, seven 
persons in all. This voyage took place in the year of 540. They 
sailed for forty days in a south western direction, when numerous 
islands were reached, and beyond them a mainland. All sorts 
of supernatural sights were witnessed in those transatlantic 
regions. The legend is silent as to the duration of the stay of 
the pilgrims, but it is stated that they finally found their way to 
the coast of Spain, from whence some of them went to Rome 
and thence to Ireland. It is noteworthy that St. Brendan was a 
friend of St. Finan and for a time an inmate of the establishment 
of Clonard. Possibly, his knowledge of the story of the adventures 
of the brothers Corras may have assisted in inducing him, some 
ten years later, to make his famous voyage across the Atlantic. 

As bearing upon the above tradition, it may be of some 
significance that Quetzatcoatl is sometimes known under the 
name of Cozas (so close in resemblance to Corras) as well as 
Cuculcan. But Quetzatcoatl is hopelessly confused with all 
sorts of deities, primary and minor, in the Mexican pantheon. 
Most generally he was the god of air; but, as Cozas, he was one 
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of the four rain gods. He was, also, in some beliefs, identical 
with Bacab, the crucified member of the Trinity. This confusion 
may be partly due to the ignorance of the Spanish writers, but 
probably it arose, in a great measure, amongst the Mexicans 
themselves. Thisis very natural if we bear in mindthe extraordinary 
reputation which Quetzatcoatl enjoyed, and the remoteness of 
the period of his existence. Occidental mythology is full of 
instances of venerated or famous men and women of past ages 
being made into deities, and sometimes into a variety of deities. 


In Yucatan, Quetzatcoatl, as already noted, was called Kukulcan 
or Cuculcan, and was said to have reached that province coming 
across the sea from the East. The subsequent kings of Yucatan 
“were called after him Cocomes, which means judges.” (Tor- 
quemada.) 

Some difficulties are removed by the supposition, in itself not 
unreasonable, that each of the two Irish legends is substantially 
true, and that the Corras and their companions landed in 
Yucatan, and St. Brendan much further to the north. The former 
passed amongs’t numerous islands of a “ tropical” * character, and 
these would be the Bahamas, the West Indian islands, and the 
islands of the Caribbean sea. There is no reference in the voyage 
of St. Brendan to any such islands; he reached a mainland or 
continent and found a large river running from east to west. 
This may have been the Cumberland, Tennessee, Ohio or other 
tributary of the Mississippi, taking a western course. From 
thence he found his way to Tula, north of the Mexican Valley, 
and the capital ot the Toltecs,—a;route which the Toltecs are 
supposed to have taken in their original migration from the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys. Two similar expeditions so close 
together in point of time, each composed of persons of the same 
naticnality, the same general characteristics, and teaching the 
same kind of religion and morality, would be confounded in the 
lapse of ages and in the absence of precise records; and the 
traditions of the Corras, in Yucatan, and of St. Brendan, in 
Mexico, would be treated as relating to the same personages. 
Cuculcan—possibly the name of the bishop who accompanied 
the Corras—would be regarded as identical with Quetzatcoatl or 
St. Brendan, as the Spaniards supposed, and as the natives of 
Yucatan and the neighboring districts of Mexico appear also to 
have held, according to the statements of the Spanish writers, The 
purely Mexican tradition of Quetzatcoatl relates to his presence 
at Tula and at Cholula only; whilst the Yucatan tradition of 
Cuculcan rather monopolizes that individual as a celebrity 
of Yucatan. 

I learn, from my further inquiries into the history of St. 
Brendan, that he had a cousin, Barinthus, who had made a voyage 








*Some of them were places of fire occupied by the souls of the damned. 
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into the Atlantic, and visited certain “happy islands”, far away 
in the ocean, and that St. Brendan was greatly influenced in 
deciding upon his voyage by the accounts given to him by his 
cousin, It, therefore, appears that I was mistaken in assuming that - 
St. Brendan acted on a pious impulse solely within himself. He 
must have known of the voyage of the brothers Corras, and he 
was familiar with his cousin’s adventures. He had, therefore, some 
idea whither he was going. It would appear, indeed, that in the 
middle of the sixth century the existence of lands beyond the 
Atlantic was believed in by the Irish, and were known to them 
by actual discovery, if we may rely upon the ancient legends 
touching the brothers Corras, St. Brendan and Barinthus. 

In the legend of St. Brendan it is said that, on reaching the 
mainland, he and his company marched fifteen days inland before 
they came to the large river running from the east to the west. 
There the saint was arrested in his further progress by a divine 
personage, who commanded him to return and leave to future 
ages the Christianizing of the people of those regions. But the 
account of the seven years’ sojourn of the saint in the transatlantic 
countries is inconsistent with such a speedy termination of his 
explorations. D. D. 


a 
U 





THE VOLUME FOR 1892. 


An especial attraction of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for 1892 
will be the new department entitled Pre-Columbian Discoveries. 
There will be a series ot articles upon this subject by different 
authors. The C/if/-dwellers and their relics will also be treated 
by two or three gentlemen who have spent much time in explor- 
ing the region. The Zotem Posts and Antiquities of the north 
west coast will be described by a gentlemen who is now a col- 
lector, in that region, for the World’s Fair. Besides these, there 
will be articles upon the Aizeroglyphics in Central America; the 
Myths and Folk-lore of the Micmacs in Maine; the human-tree 
images and other symbols of the Mound-builders. 

The Correspondence this year will be more varied than usual. 
All accessions to museums will be announced and descriptions 
of new finds will be given. The most important feature of the 
volume will be the Oriental Department. The purpose of the 
editor is to make this very prominent. The expectation is that 
it will be very useful to bible students, as arrangements have 
been made to furnish information about all the Mew Discoveries 
in bible lands. The prospect is that the volume will be more 
interesting and valuable than any preceding it. We hope to 
receive many new subscribers. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


Editorial. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN CONTACT WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 


We have two articles ia this number on pre-Columbian dis- 
covery; one by an American clergyman, the other by an English 
barrister of Irish descent. These articles bring out some of the 
points. There are, however, many others; proofs of some of 
these are furnished by the deluge myth which prevailed so ex- 
tensively throughout the continent, myths which come from 
tradition, the traditions which have been handed down by living 
races. There are other evidences, which come from the depart- 
ment of archeology, which treats mainly of relics and architec- 
tural remains. We have maintained that these give their testimony 
in favor of a pre-Columbian contact with other countries. There 
are everywhere throughout the continent tokens which so bear 
the impress of foreign influence that we can not fail to recognize 
them. The resemblances are so great that we are constantly 
struck with surprise. These resemblances are found not only in 
the earth-works and relics of the Mississippi Valley, but especially 
in the monuments and ruined palaces of the central provinces. 
Among the mounds we find the cross, suastika or fire generator, 
and the solar wheel, the horse-shoe. Among the ruins of Mexico 
and Central America we find all these symbols and with them 
many others, as such the doubleanimal headed throne, the sphere 
or globe surmounted by the human image, the elephant trunk 
ornament, the serpent ornament, the winged globe, and other 
symbols, the image or idol which is found above the doors ot 
the palaces, in whose form and attitude and expression of face 
we find a complete likeness of Buddha as he is represented in 
India and China. The winged globe is seen over the door of the 
temples or shrines or adoriatorios of Palenque and Uxmal. They 
remind us of the winged globes over the tombs in Egypt, while 
the serpent, which is intertwined among the other ornaments ot 
the facades of these palaces, reminds us of the classic countries; 
the elephant trunk, which projects so frequently from the facades 
of the palaces, reminds us of the same ornament which forms 
the chief feature of the idol temples and many-storied towers ot 
India and China. The circular pavements and carved columns 
of Peru remind us of the same architectural forms which are 
found in Assyria; and the pyramids with the spiral pathway to 
their summits remind us of the towers or Zikarrats of the same 
country. The palaces also of Central America in their general 
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arrangement have a very striking resemblance to the palaces of 
Chaldea, as there are long halls and apartments arranged around 
courts, situated upon terraced pyramids, in the midst of which 
are towers. The palace of Sargon at Korsabad might be taken 
for one of the palaces of Central Amcrica, as the arrangement is 
exactly the same. These are all very important features in the 
architecture of the East and of the West, and the resemblances 
are very striking. There are many other resemblances, but we 
have not space to speak of them now. 
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ANCIENT ASSYRIANS IN MICHIGAN. 


Some remarkable finds have been made in Michigan, which, to 
some of the citizens, would indicate that there was at one time 
a colony of Egyptians, Assyrians, or some oriental people. The 
editor of the ANTIQUARIAN received, last summer, telegraphs and 
letters in reference to these finds and was invited to come and 
examine them. He did not go; but Prof. Foster, of Evanston, went 
and wrote up the finds. His letter was published in the Chicago 
papers with illustrations. These represented pottery chests, or 
receptacles of various sizes and patterns, decorated with figures 
of Sphynxes or hieroglyphics, which showed famialiarity with 
both Assyria and Egypt. Most of these, however, were found 
in mounds, although some of them were found under the roots 
of pine trees. They were very curious. A few weeks later the 
editor noticed that Joe Mulhauson had been visiting a friend 
who was the mayor of some little city in the northern part of 
Michigan, but that he had been respecifully invited to leave the 
place. Joe Mulhauson has been known for the last twelve years 
as the imaginative writer who describes remarkable finds ;—finds 
consisting of the body ot De Soto, clad in armor, with a diamond 
hilted sword at his side; the body of an immense whale,—the 
size of the ribs very carefully given, and the skeleton of a man 
inside the whale; remarkable caves full of statuary and halls, of 
such nature as Aladdin’s lamp might disclose, These imaginative 
writings have been published by some western papers. They 
have ceased to excite surprise. The new trick has been more 
successful. Great pains seem to have been taken of the fabricated 
pottery; and the vessels have been put in such out-of-the-way 
places that intelligent people have not been deceived. The tidings 
of the finds have just reached the East, where this western 
Munchausen is not known. The Nation has given two columns 
or more to it, and Prof. Jastrow, of Philadelphia has passed his 
opinion upon the finds. It is comical, and yet there is a serious 
side to it. Articles were sold on the railroads in Michigan, and 
innocent persons were made victims. There still seem to be 
new discoveries. We would inform our readers that the Assyrians 
did not leave their relics in the mounds of Michigan. 
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FRAUDS AND THEIR PERPETRATORS. 


One of the greatest of the many annoyances to archzologists 
is that so many fraudulent relics are found in the mounds, It 
seems difficult to fasten the frauds upon any one, for they are 
planted probably in the night and are adroitly covered up. Some 
of them are wrought with reference to the special sensation that 
may be made, and are very startling in their resemblance to 
foreign articles. These are very easily detected and are rejected 
at once; others, however, bear a resemblance to the relics of the 
Mound-builders, and are very deceiving. The most of these have 
some ancient alphabet, Hebrew, Phoenician, Hittite, and are 
recognized as frauds by these means. Among these, are the 
the Grave Creek Tablet, the Newark Holy Stone, the Pemberton 
Ax, the Stone from Grand Traverse Bay, and a great many 
others. Not one of these has been accepted by the skilled 
archeologists, but they have been discussed and defended by 
others, until they have grown wearisome. There ought to bea 
penalty affixed and civil processes commenced to stop such 
dastardly work, for innocent men are frequently implicated with 
the guilty. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Aw Ancient City In Mexico.—The Press Association has announced a dis- 
covery, by Mr. William Leighton, of an ancient city, about one hundred 
miles west of Socorro, about seventy-five miles to the nearest railroad. The 
city was in the midst of the short ranges of bleak, pinon and cedar covcred 
mountains, and was situated about three hundred feet above a canon. The 
houses were built of huge sandstone blocks, of even size, laid in strong 
mortar beds, with the joints broken. One wall was little more than six feet 
high, three feet thick, and thirty feet long; other walls stood to the height 
of nearly thirty feet, reaching to the third story. Some of the rooms on the 
lower floor are intact, even to the roof of cedar timbers set in the walls. The 
whole structure was evidently built around an inner court or plaza, as the 
modern adobes and pueblos are grouped, and many families must have re- 
sided within the same walls. Therecould not have been less than a hundred 
rooms in the building, and all were apparently finished in careful style. 
Some of them must have been completely dark, for there was no evidence 
of their having either doors or windows leading outside, through which 
daylight could come, the only means of communication with'them being 
through the adjoining rooms. 

All over the ground, around and through the ruins, were scattered num- 
berless fragments of pottery of a highly artistic character of design and 
decoration. In the inner court of the large building described, this court 
being a rectangular area of 100x150 feet, I expected to find some more” per- 
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fect specimens of the workmansnip of the people, and in this I was not 
disappointed. In about the center of the court there was a circular depres- 
sion of twenty feet in diameter, probably the site of a former fountain basin 
or reservoir. This basin was filled nearly to the top with dust and debris, 
and I started carefully to explore the depths. Each shovelful of earth was 
lifted as cautiously as though it had been eggs, for fear of striking and 
breaking some precious specimen. For a depth of four feet I dug, patiently 
and with expectations at the highest pitch, and then I reached the layer of 
fine earth and debris which had accummulated while the reservoir still con- 
tained water,and a few inches beneath this was the well-cemented rock 
lining of the basin. My spade had hardly grated upon these stones when 
it turned up a few fragments of pottery, and mixed with these was one of 
the rarest of relics—a chisel of copper, highly tempered, so as to be quite as 
serviceable as our steel implements of to-day. The very next spadeful of 
earth yielded another |somewhat similar in design. These were the only 
implements of copper I found. But potrery of all sizes, shapes and condi- 
tions came to the surface. Pots, vases, cups, plates, jugs, pipes and articles 
of doubtful use were uncovered with almost every thrust of the spade, and 
with these were mixed arrows, spears, scrapers, hammers and drills, and 
other implements of peace and war. When my back grew tired with the 
stooping and digging I straightened up and cast a glance around the canon. 
It sent a thrill of joy through me as,my eyes rested here on the crumbling 
walls of the great building which we were exploring, while beyond, higher 
on the hillside, rose unsteady columns of stone marking the sites of other 
buildings; a doorway of large proportions, an arch, perfect in outline and 
construction, and many additional relics of the work of that forgotten peo- 
ple, showing their perfect acquaintance with many of the higher principles 
of architecture. 

In one of the small rooms I found the floor almost hidden by the finest 
specimens of pottery I have ever seen. There were exquisitely decorated 
jars, three feet tall and beautifully proportioned, as perfectly preserved as 
the china just turned from the hands of modern potters. One of the lost 
arts rests snugly in the interior lining of these mammoth jars, for they have 
been glazed and decorated in a manner and by a method which makes the 
modern potters own themselves worsted. The glazing of these pieces was 
hard, faultless and beautifully tinted, and as perfect in its preservation as 
the day it was put on by the hand of the patient workman. Each turn of 
the hand, each stroke of the spade. brought to light something more won- 
derful and curious than had been seen before. 


Fosstn E.ePpHANt.—Prof. Williston has received notice that an immense 
fossil elephant has been found in the arid region among the sand hills in 
the western part of Kansas. The measurements show that the animal in 
life was a monster indeed, and that it was larger than any mammoth remains 
which have ever been discovered. It is sixteen feet from the sole of the foot 
to the point of the shoulder, and its length is proportionate with the height. 
As this is the first mammoth remains which have been found in Kansas it 
excites much interest among scientists as well as the curiosity of the genera} 
public. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Kansas Hisroricat Socrery.—This is one of the most flourishing of all 
the State Historical Societies of the West. Mr. F. G. Adams, the Secretary 
has the true historic spirit. The manuscripts and books in the library are, 
some of them, rare and very valuable. At the recent annual meeting, Dr. 
Peter McVicker president of Washburn College, gave some reminiscences of 
the school lands on the Osage reservation. The reports show extensive ad- 
ditions. A number of corresponding members were elected, among them 
the editor of Taz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

ANTHROPOLOGY oF Evrops.—Dr. Beddoe delivered in Edinburgh, last 
October, some lectures on the Anthropology of Europe. He discussed the 
Aryan question, discredited the arguments for their origin in Europe, and 
called them Scandinavian heresies. 

Tue SyMBou oF THE Eaa is very common at the East. It has not been 
identified in America, though the symbol of the suastika, the serpent and 
the circle have been identified. It was formerly thought that the oval ring 
which contained the altar in the great serpent in Ohio was the egg being 
swallowed by the serpent. Mr. W. H. Holmes thinks that the altar repre- 
sented the heart, the ring was the body, the nose of the serpent was at the 
end of the cliff. Perhaps the egg may yet be identified. It is a subject of 
inquiry. 

Sex Marxs.—Prof. Lanman, in the May pumber of the Proceedings of the 
Oriental Society, described the sex marks in the mortuary urns of India. He 
says that Schliemann found them in Troy. Others have found them in 
Ecuador. The Hart collection from Brazil! has many such; also the ceme- 
tery at Ancon and at Chamboto, Peru, and the burial places of Chiriqui 
show the same. The pottery pipes of Missouri and Tennessee show the 
sex marks; not always in the same way, but in a way that is plain. The 
pipes found at Etowah contained one with the figure of a man, with the 
head tunned back, face upward. and with a pipe in his hands. Another, a 
woman in the same attitude, with a pottery vase in her hands. This is a 
very delicate way of exhibiting sex; some of t) e pottery urns or vases are 
in contrast, for they are decidedly vulgar. 

Tae Ninta InTeRNATIONAL ConGREss uF AMERICANITES, will be held in 
Spain, at the Convent of Santa Maria dela Rabida, province of Huelva, from 
the 7th to the 11th day of October, 1892. On the day of closing, the fourth 
century after Christopher Colon’simmortal discovery will have come to an 
end, and at la Rabida a monument will be unveiled, on the same day, to 
commemorate the discovery. Fray Juan Perez, who, by his energy and 
firmness of character, largely contributed to the success of Colon’s enterprise, 
once was the guardian of that convent. All inquiries concerning the Con- 
gress, transportation, tickets for ocean travel, etc., to be addressed to Senor 
Antonio Maria Fabie, President of the Organization Committee, No. 11 San 
Mateo Street, Madrid, Spain. 

Historicat Exuisit.—There will be an exhibit of historical articles and 
books connected with the discovery of America in Madrid during the year 
1892. Americans are invited to send, at the expense of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, such articles as they have. The exhibits will embrace prehistoric 
relics and such historic relics as would illustrate the times. 
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NOTES ON BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Tue Semitic Museum at Harvard contains clay tablets dating between 
2200 and 500 B.C; also Babylonian seals of ancient date. Bas-reliefs of 
Assurnazirpal, Shalmanezer, Tiglath Pileser, Sargon, etc.; also casts of the 
Siloam inscription, of the stone book, so called, relating to the sun god at 
Sepharvaim, and a sarcophagus of the king of Sidon, 400 B. C., and many 
other things of interest. 

Tue BaBsyLonian Co.ection in the University of Pennsylvania consists 
of clay cylinders, tablets, cones, seals, pottery, casts and miscellaneous ob- 
jects from Babylonia. Casts of the deluge tablet, of the Sippara tablet, of 
the black stone of Shalmanezer, a statue of Assurnazirpal, similar to those 
at Harvard. Alsoaslab representing the religious ceremony of the palm 
tree, and the celebrated alabaster vase of Xerxes, containing the inscription 
of the great king, which was purchased fn London by Prof R. Harper; pot- 
tery lamps from Palmyra, and a small Egyptian collection. 

HercuLtes AND MrLKart—The Metropolitan Museum has a statuette, 
which was found at Benevento, Italy, representing Hercules with the lion’s 
skin, bow and club in Archaic Greek style. Prof. Hall speaks of the trans- 
formation of the figures of the Syrian Melkart and of the Greek Hercules. 
These are especially noticeable in Cyprus. The bronze of which it is 
composed is of the soft kind, seen in the ancient bronze of Cyprus, Pheenicia 
and Egypt. The patina was ancient and was intact. The coins of the 
colonies exhibit representations of this deity in mixed shapes. Some of the 
characteristics can be traced to the Assyrian and Babylonian representation 
of the god of physical power, but statues in the round are scarce, especially 
ancient ones like this. 

Amorire Potrery.—The mound Tell el Hesy has been worked by Mr. F, 
J. Bliss, and -a large quantity of “Amorite pottery” taken out, consisting of 
thick-brimmed bowls, with ledge handles, comb facing, peculiar spouts or 
mouth holes, jars, weaver’s weights, and other objects. He dug through the 
ruins of two towns, and reached Mr. F. G. Petrie’s “wall of Manasseh”. The 
pottery was found at the lowest depths. 

A Canaanite Mask, somewhat resembling those which are common 
among the mounds of America, has been found near Ramah, in Palestine. 
It was in the hands of the natives, but was secured by Dr. T. Chaplain. The 
mouth is formed by a projecting ring, like the mouth of Tlaloc in Mexico. 
It is a reddish limestone, the back is hollowed, and the sockets for the eyes 
deep. Mr. Flinders Petries thinks it of Canaanite origin. 

SoLomon’s Porca, or THE ARCHED PassaGeway.—Robinson’s arch has long 
been known as a fragment of an arch which springs from the temple wall 
near the Jews’ wailing-place, towards the ancient City of David, across the 

‘Tyropean Valley. Mr. G. R. Lees has recently discovered two or three an- 
cient arches, which are in a line with the southern side of Robinson’s arch, 
but east of it, under the old temple. One of them springs eastward from a 
wall bounding the area called “Solomon’s Stables”. The breadth of the 
recess and that of Robinson’s arch correspond—50 feet. Four points are in 
a straight line, 922 feet long. This proves that a continuous arcade or series 
of arches joined the eastern and western walls of the sanctuary at some 
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earlier period. Their depth is too great for them to be the arches of Solo- 
mon’s Porch, and yet the discovery is interesting. The measurements of 


the spring of this arch indicate that the span was about thirteen feet. The 


rock is in four courses, each about four feet high, the upper course forming 


the spring of the arch. It projects eastward instead of westward, as does 


Robinson’s arch. 


ScuLpturED Figures NEAR Kana —In 1890 Mr. Schumacher discovered 
near Tyre a large number of human images sculptured out of the solid rock, 
Some of them were seated, with their hands folded, and covered with 
drapery. Others were mere blocks, with round kngbs for heads, the images 
represented as standing. They are anterior to the Greek-Roman, and be- 
longed to the Egypto-Pheenician. The place was a very lonely and wild 
region. The images were hewn out of the ledges of rock, near Kana, and 
not far from Tyre. 


Tar Srroam Inscription.—rhis inscription was ruthlessly cut out and 
carried away. It was feared that it was hopelessly lost, but it has been re- 
covered and is to be placed in the museum at Constantinople. Mr. Henry 
Gilman, formerly of Detroit, recent [consul at Jerusalem, a gentlemen who 
was interested in American archzeology before he went to Syria, has fur- 
nished the information. 


Mananarm.—On the newly-issued map, with ancient nomenclature, is 
the ruin of Mukmah, which, Major Condor thinks, marks the place of Maha- 
naim. It isa fertile district, south of the Jabbok, and about a mile north 
of the ancient ruin El Baska. The plain is several miles across and is 2,000 
feet above the sea level, but there are hills around it from 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
higher. “The circle of Mahaniam” would be the circle of the hills. Thus 
we have the Peniel of Jacob and the place of the two bands of angels 
identified,. 

TADMOR OF THE WILDERNEsS.—A recent trip to Palmyra (Tadmor) by the 
Rev. Dr. G. E. Post has brought to light a number of beautiful pieces of 
sculpture. There are busts which show the features, forms and dress of the 
ancient inhabitants. These busts exhibit countenances of remarkable sym- 
metry, the features are well rounded, expression refined, drapery graceful, 
though the statuary is chiseled out of limestone, which does not admit of 
the finer expression of the Greek statuary. The stone was easily cut and 
easily defaced. Still the work of the sculptors has preserved the counte- 
nances of the people, and they are countenances which correspond well 
with the character of the ruins. The architecture and the art corre-pond- 


Tue Hyxsos Kines.—There is much curiosity expressed as to the Hyksos 
Kings. The Minyans were once known as an Asiatic people, but, in the 
Egyptian records, were dwelling in Assyria, east of Syria. They are sup- 
posed to be the race, who, in the Hyksos period, seized upon Egypt, and 
became the Shepherd Kings. They had been driven out some two hundred 
years before the date of this letter, and are supposed to be located at this 
point on the Euphrates river. They were a different race from the ordinary 
Egyptians, as their statues, which have been discovered, seem to prove. 
These statues ure in very strong contrast with those of Rameses and other 
Egyptian kings. The Turanian language preceded the Semitic in Babylonia 
and was quite different. It was allied to the Altaic. The Semitic spread 
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over the East; but it is uncertain whether the Egyptians were Semitics or 
not. The contrast between the statues would indicate that whatever the 
Egyptians were, the Shepherd Kings were Turanians. Thus the linguists ie 
and the archzologists are working together. Aa 

A TuraniAN Letrer.—Among the letters which have been found in Egypt ; 
and deciphered by Dr. A. H. Sayce, which carry us back to the date 1500 or 
1400 B. C., is one written in the Mongol or Turanian dialect, akin to the old 
Akkadian or ancient Medic. This letter was written to Amenophis III., 
king of Egypt, by Diesratta, king of the Mitani, a city opposite the Hittite a 
city Carchemish and east of the Euphrates. The writing is syllabic, in an , 
old, cuneiform character. The name of Egypt is written “Mizri”. This is 
one of the most interesting documents of antiquity, for it proves the Tura- 
nians to have been earlier than the Semites. 


Curious Domgstic Economy AmonG THE Eaypti1ans.—A curious illustra- 
tion of the domestic economy of the Egyptians has been met with in the 
unwinding of the bandages of the mummies. Although whole webs of fine 
cloth have been most frequently used, in other cases the bandages are 
fragmentary, and have seams, darns and patches. Old napkins are used, old 
skirts, pieces of some thing that may have been a shirt, and once a piece 
of cloth was found with an arm hole in it, with a seam gusset and band 
finely stitched by fingers themselves long since crumbled and their dust 
blown to the four winds.—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Schliemann’s Excavations. By Dr. C. Schuchhardt. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eugene Sellers. Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 

The appearance of this book so soon after the death of the illustrious 
excavator makes it seem like a monument to his memory. No more books 
will be written by him; so this covers the whole period of his labors. The 
expressive names, Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae indicate the variety of places that 
were touched by his magic hand, but can hardly express the wonders which 
he opened to the astonished gaze of the world. The author and publishers 
have portrayed the treasures as best they can, both by descriptions and 
by engravings; and yet the book lacks the peculiar charm which there was 
about Schliemann’s own writings. He was an archeologist who knew what 
relics were most curious and interesting to other archeologists, and his 
enthusiasm over his discoveries added a charm to his descriptions. We miss 
the spirit of the man, in reading this account of his discoveries written by 
another hand. Still, as a compilation of what has been written, aud as a 
condensed statement of the discoveries made, the one book will, to many 
readers, be fully as acceptable as the four or five written by the original 
hand. Dr. Schuchhardt does not profess to be a champion or a critic, but 
perhaps is both. In the main, he defends Dr. Schliemann, and can be 
regarded as an admirer, not fulsome or enthusiastic, but discriminating and 
careful, as we would expect a German writer to be. The new discoveries 
are brought out in the book and compared with the old discoveries. It is 
remarkable that the works of art and the treasures which were discovered 
last were the most valuable; but the facts disclosed and the archeological 
views brought out in the first explorations were the most startling. ‘There 
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was, however, the air of a conqueror in the whole career. The spade 
becomes more eloquent than the sword in the hands of this explorer. The 
charming companion of his toils survives, her head crowned with a diadem 
that was taken from the tombs of kings and queens of classic stories. She is 
every inch a queen. 


Studies of the Gods of Greece, in Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated; being 
Eight Lectures, given in 1890, at the Lowell Institute. By Louis Dyer, 
B. A., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

The key to the classic mythology which we see in the hands of Mr. Dyer, 
the author of this book, seems very likely to open the door into the 
mysteries. Many others have taken the system of nature worship as they 
have imagined it, and have undertaken to explain everything as a person- 
ification of the nature powers. Mr. Dyer, on the other hand, makes the 
divinities to. be the embodiment of human traits which are divine, and 
describes these as they were materialized by classic art and literature. It is 
the best explanation we have yet seen. If we take this as the clue, we 
shall be charmed with the book as we — through its pages, for the writer 
discloses many things in the niches and chambers of the labyriath, and yet 
never loses his way. We have pictures of mysteries, ceremonies, myths, 
illustrated by the works of art; and the peculiar nature of the Greek mind, 
which fabricated these, is clearly portrayed. It is a valuable book, and 
one which will be read with interest by all the lovers of the classic art and 
archeology. 


The Navajo Belt Weavers. By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., Washington, 1891. 
Some Observations on the Havesu Pai Indians. By R. W. Shufeldt. From the 
United States National Museum. Washington, 1891. 

The contrast between these two tribes of Indians is very great. The one 
dwells in brush huts and were, for the most part, naked. The other dwells 
in slab houses with doors, wear shoes, shirts and cotton clothing, and are 
Cieetent weavers. Dr. Shufeldt has brought out the peculiarties of both 
tribes. 


The Site of Fort George, Erected by Captain George Puinam in 1607. By W 
Scott Hill, M. D., President of the Kennebec Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society. Read January, 1891. 


Index to Scribner’s. Vol. I-IX. January, 1887, to December, 1891. 

This Index will help us find the articles on archzology contained in 
this magazine. They are as tollows: Archeological Discoveries;in Idaho, 
by F. G.,Wright, Vol. VIII; Babylonian Seals, by Wm. H. Ward, Vol. I; 
The Cross of Rome, by W. W. Storey, Vol. X; E'ephant Myths, by W. B. 
Scott, Vol. 1; Explorations in the Sierra Madre, by Carl Lumboltz, Vol. X ; 
Greek Portraits, by T. S. Perry, Vol. V; Mexican Folk-lore, by Thomas A. 
Janvier, Vol. V ; Egyptian Temple, Vol. IV ; Egyptian Pyramids, by Edward 
L. Wilson, Vol. III; Shaler’s Articles, ranning Vols. II, VI, and VII1; Tad- 
mor of the Wilderness, by F. J. Bliss, Vol, VII; The Greek Vase, Wm. P. 
Longfellow, Vol. IIL; The Viking Ship, by R 8. White, Vol. IV; Japanese 
Art Symbols, by W. E. Griffis, Vol. V. It will be seen that archeology has 
been quite prominent and has been a popular study. We recommend 
Scribners Magazine to our readers. 


Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, Dec. 31, 1891. 

An illustrated article by W. M. Birdsall, M. D., on the Cliff-dwellers of 
Mesa Verde occupies thirty-five pages, and is the most valuable article that 
has appeared on that subject. 


The Human Mystery in Hamlet; or An Attempt to Say an Unsaid Word. By 
Martin W. Cooke. Fords, Howard & Hulbert: New York, 1888. 

Such an actual person as Hamlet is impossibe. He is not a person; he is 
atype. This isthe true explanation, which is consistent with all the facts. 
Such is the position of the author in reference to the play. The point is 
well taken; and much skill is exercised in bringing it out clearly. 








